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HE efficiency, neatness, and convenience of Kalamazoo loose leaf 

devices, meeting as they do every recording requirement, have a 
tendency to satisfy the employees of the bookkeeping department and 
bring them to the office with a smile at the prospect of a pleasant day’ s 
work smoothly and easily done. 
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Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company 


KALAMAZOO “Service Sales Offices Everyavhere’” MICHIGAN 
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Copyright 1920 B,. & B 


Re: ‘Thanks, Wilson! Always had a hunch you were 
a regular fellow”’ 
emembrance 


The genial spirit of friendliness is an intensely vital force in business, winning 
patronage, disarming complaint, casting the deciding vote in cases of competition. 


° + 
d hisin To build thoughtfully this priceless asset of Good Will is the warm-hearted 
Vey YY task of Remembrance Advertising. It stoutly believes that most men would like 
to be friendly if they only knew how. It shows them how by furnishing a means 
of expressing sincere appreciation of the patronage that has made success possible. 
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Trade 


Mark 


Brown & Bigelow have devoted twenty-four successful years to the service of 
developing business friendliness. In a model institution they employ a thousand 
skilled workers in the task of producing gift articles of character and quality—the 
useful Mission Leather Handipad here shown—distinctive Art Calendars of rare 
harmony and beauty —cordial Holiday Business Greetings—clever utilities made 
of Metal, Cloth, and Celluloid. Through one hundred and fifty capable repre- 
sentatives they bring to a host of grateful clients a welcome means of making a 
business more profitable by making it more human and enjoyable. 





“The House of Quality” 


Brown & Bigelow ~ Quality Park — Saint Paul — Minnesota 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO 
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Electricity for Farms 


Brighten the farm home with electric light. Use 
electric power for farm machinery and household 
appliances. 

















The famous Willys-Knight sleeve- This modern efficiency and comrort is possible every- 
valve engine is air cooled and where with Willys Light. <A simplified plant, eco- 
nomical and trustworthy. Built by world’s largest 


burns kerosene. Starts and stops . : 
oe makers of automobile electric systems. 


itself. Improves with usc. be Sceaba ms . 
Write Dept. “*<” for complete information 


WILLYS LIGHT DIVISION, ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 


District Offices in Spokane; Denver; Minneapolis; St. Louis; Detroit; Svracuse; Philadelphia; Dallas; Atlanta 
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Avoid Mistakes in 
Computing Interest 


A tired clerk may err either against your institution or against your 
customer when calculating interest mentally. Long hours and hot 
days are no aid to accuracy. Insure absolute accuracy of interest 
computation—protect your customer and yourself with the 


Meilicke. 


Time and Interest Calculator 
This accurate, simple machine shows at a single glance— 
Number of days note has run— 


Amount of interest due— 
Correct maturity date— 


It saves the busy clerk’s time, the customer’s time and assures you the increased 
confidence and good-will of both clerk and customer. 


Time saving in the routine of your bank isimportant. _ It is but one of the thirty-two rea- 
sons why you should havea Meilicke. Write forthe complete thirty-two reasons—today. 


The Meilicke 


Time and Interest Calculator Company 
H. 352 NORTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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How a 





OOD WILL is an asset of great 

worth. It is often costly to 
create and slow in its development, 
but certain in its results, once it is established. Like 
Tennyson's brook, it goes on forever. It is best 
defined as “the tendency of trade to follow an 
established course,’—and it will continue to follow 
that course as long as service and quality are 
maintained. 

Banks never hold good will as an asset, although 
it looms large in many mercantile statements. And 
yet good will is the bank’s chief stock in trade, 
for once it is gone, the bank goes with it. A runon 
a bank simply means that it is losing or has lost its 
good will, and the established course of business is 
being diverted from it. 

The business of a bank can be built up in two 
ways: (a) By paying for it; that is, offering such inter- 
est rates, often excessive, as will bring deposits that 
seek profit only; (b) by such a course of conduct that 
will bring business by virtue of service and affection. 
I use the word “affection” advisedly, for while some 
banks are respected, others are really loved for the 
good they have done, and affection has a much 
greater pulling-power than respect, important as this 
element may be. 

I propose to write in the first person, plural num- 
ber, in order to tell how “our bank” creates good will, 
and how we cash it in, the processes and incidents 
being from real life, resulting in what we consider the 
most useful and best liked bank in this community. 

Our field consists of a population of about ten 
thousand. We are just over the New York City 
line, and our people are commuters, farmers, mer- 
chants, summer boarders and others. We have no 
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GOOD WILL 


‘Department of Mercy’”’ Figures in the 
Success of a Bank That Practices the Golden Rule 


By W.H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 
Vice-president, Bank of Rockville Centre, Rockville 
Centre, N. Y. 














factories, no labor element, no 
great wealth, but many success- 
ful men—and healthy competition. 

Our bank building is substantial, modern, well 
located, well arranged and cheerful. We operate a bank 
of discount, what is essentially a savings bank in our 
“interest department,” a safe deposit company, a 
bond department and a “‘department of mercy.” 

To describe the work of the department of 
mercy would be quite impossible. It does what- 
ever comes next. It does the unusual, the unex- 
pected, the unrequited thing. It is a department 
of human kindness, of helpfulness, of public 
service. It will run a campaign or buy a theater 
ticket. It endeavors to save the customer from 
embarrassment when his account is short. It gives 
him good advice when good advice is needed. If the 
bank cannot make the loan that is applied for, the 
department of mercy endeavors to get it elsewhere. 
It never lets a customer go away without the 
service he needs or a good reason why. It is the 
department that knows how to smile and how to 
adjust. It can say “no” gracefully. It is the bank's 
bumper. It smooths out the wrinkles that come 
in every business. It knows no hours, no creed, 
no race, no religion. It asks no toll, yet makes 
money by making friends. It is on its job all the 
time. It is the cornerstone of our bank. 

Our bank believes in the human element. It recog- 
nizes the fact that our living depends upon the good 
will of the public, and endeavors to create a feeling 
of friendship between the depositors and the bank 
force. We label every window and every desk with 
the name of the man or woman in charge, so that 
the customer may know with whom he is dealing. 
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We endeavor to impress upon those 
who attend at the windows that 
the service should be prompt, 
gracious and in a “thank you" 
spirit. We are willing to take 
reasonable risks to make friends. 
If a stranger presents a strange 
check for cashing, the easy way is 
to say, “We do not know you or 
your check,” and let it go at that; 
but that never builds good will. 
Therefore we use little tricks of 
identification, and the telephone, 
and between the two we minimize 
the risk. We have yet to take our 
first loss. 

It takes so little to offend a 
customer that a bank man must be 
constantly on guard lest a possible 
friend be turned into anenemy. A 
certain woman presented a check 
one day for $3, and asked to have 
it cashed. The teller mistook it 
for $300, kept her waiting while he 
verified the check and handed her 
$300. “Haven't you made a mis- 
take?” she said, as she saw the pile 
of bills. “No, I counted it twice,” 
replied the cock-sure teller. “Sup- 
pose you look at the check again,” 
she said, and then he changed his 
attitude and took back the surplus, 
without even an apology. She 
never came into our bank again. 
You never can tell where a little 
thing will lead, and the teller (who 
carries the good will of the bank in 
the palm of his hand) can bring new 





“A stranger dropped in one day and asked for a 
garage. We took him to a good mechanic (our 
customer). Result — $100 job for repairman— 
$1,000 deposit for us" 


business in a steady stream or he 
can drive it away. Not all men 
are gifted to wait on people and 
sell them service, and the perfect 
bank teller is a rare species of the 
genus homo. 

Even the arrangement of the 
desks can create good will by the 
inviting position they occupy. If 
you put the men who must meet 
the public behind a door and label 
the door “private,” you can never 
turn that office into a good-will 
factory; but if you have the officers 
accessible yet private in their inter- 
views, a comfortable chair for the 
customer, a gate that swings both 
ways and the right man inside, you 
have gone a long way toward 
manufacturing good will. 

Our bank does not believe in 
protest fees. We know it is the 
easiest money the bank makes, but 
we want none of it. We cannot 
see the logic of penalizing a 
customer for innocently over- 
drawing his account or failing to 
meet his note when due. We bow 
to the law, but condemn the 
practice, and protest only when 
legally necessary and then without 
charge. 

Our bank gets more new business 
indirectly than it does by solicita- 
tion. To be sure, we lose no 
opportunity to get an account, but 
we steal none of our neighbors’ 
business. We interview new mer- 
chants, and follow up newcomers in 
our town, but our aim is to make 
the bank so well known and so 
well liked that people come to it for 
things pertaining to money as 
naturally as they go to the post 
office for things pertaining to the 
mails. 

Our bank advertises steadily, 
consistently and educationally. 
We never use the same ad twice; we 
have one style and stick to it. We 
use the newspapers, the movies, and 
the programs, calling the latter 
donations rather than advertise- 
ments, but wonderful builders of 
good will just the same. 

Our bank helps every good cause 
that presents itself. We realize that 
we are a public institution and live 
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“A run on a bank simply means that its good 
will is gone, or going” 


by the grace of the public, and only 
as we support public affairs can we 
expect to be supported in return. 
We play with the newspapers. We 
give them news and they give us 
publicity. We capitalize events, 
and often get intothenewscolumns, 
front page—advertising you cannot 
buy, yet costs you nothing. 

Our bank gives quick answers on 
applications for loans. A business 
man does not want to wait. He 
wants yes or no. He makes quick 
decisions and expects bankers to do 
the same. 

Our bank saw in the war a great 
chance for service and a greater 
chance to build good will for the 
future. We did not expect much 
gain in deposits while the war took 
the people's money for Liberty 
bonds, but we knew that when 
peace came, the bank habit would 
stick and they would still be our 


customers, and the results have 
justified our judgment. 
Therefore, our war activities 


weremany. They were strenuous. 
We subscribed for a million and a 
quarter of Liberty bonds for ten 
thousand clients. Our aim was to 
turn every subscriber into a bank 
depositor by virtue of the way we 
handled his subscription. We 

















‘The easy way istosay, 
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*We donot know youor 
your check,” but it never 
builds good will” 


pressed no one to make his pay- 
ments, on the ground that the 
bonds were our property until paid 
for, and besides we had the use of 
the part payment money, interest 
free until they were taken up. We 
estimate that the combination net- 
ted about 6 per cent—not a bad 
investment. But more: Out of all 
these subscribers, only one was pe- 
nalized for failure to take up his 
bonds. In other words, the sub- 
scriber either got a bond or his 
money back in full. 

The one exception was a pro- 
German who subscribed through a 
firm in New York and refused to 
complete his payments, and at the 
insistence of the firm we sold his 
bonds and made a profit of fifteen 
dollars. And even this was not 
of our own choosing. 

This procedure, of course, left us 
with a large amount of Liberty 
bonds on hand, but what better item 
in a bank statement than a quarter 
million ““Governments?” True, it 


costs us a loss when you consider 
the market rates now prevailing, 
but what is a few per cent among 
friends? 

We early conceived the idea that 
if you sell a man a bond that he 
must take home and worry about, 








you have not helped him, however 
much you have helped put the 
Liberty Loans over the top. How 
very simple to put the bond in an 
envelope, give him proper receipt, 
and put it in the vault! It may 
cost a little time, a little expense, a 
little care and a little trouble when 
coupon time rolls ‘round, but you 
have established the point of con- 
tact, and when you have done that, 
your good will begins to cash in. 

Then came the Red Cross, the 
United War Work and other cam- 
paigns. What better publicity can 
a bank have than to be made 
collector of such pledges and de- 
positary of the funds? And so we 
got into the game, knowing that 
the cost in time, effort and money 
would be amply compensated by 
the new faces appearing at the 
windows to make their installment 
payments. Here, too, was a point 
of contact that was building good 
will. All this is past history now; 
the war is won, the subscriptions 
paid, the Liberty bonds all but 
delivered, but the stream still 
flows our way, bringing in new 
business. Instead of coming in 
with a dollar or two to redeem a 
pledge, they come with fifties, 
hundreds, thousands, to open new 
accounts. They come with their 
bonds for safekeeping; they come 
with their coupons for cashing; 
they come for safe deposit boxes; 
they come for investments. They 
have the bank habit, and the good 
will created by war services is now 
bringing its dividends. 

Then came the demand on the 
part of the public for the money 
they had invested in Liberty bonds. 
The ““H. C. L.,"* oversubscribing, 
automobiles, houses, and what not, 
brought millions of these bonds 
into the market. “‘If,’’ we argued, 
“we made it easy to buy, why not 
make it equally easy to sell?” 
And so we started in to buy all that 
were offered—not sending them 
to New York and returning the 
proceeds, but cash, over the counter 
at the market for the day. Stead- 
ily they came—fifties, hundreds, 
thousands, from all sorts of people, 
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for all sorts of purposes. We 
inquired not as to why they wanted 
to sell; ours was to buy—or lend up 
to 90 per cent. We therefore 
established in the minds of the 
people the fact that here was a bank 
that did things—anything that a 
real bank should do. 

Some day we will cash in these 
over-the-counter purchases at a 
handsome profit—at the expense 
of many who could not afford to 
lose, but that is no fault of ours. 
They elected to sell and we had 
the money to buy. 

1 believe that no banker ever 
renders a public service but that 
sooner or later it comes back, like 
bread cast upon the waters. Deny 
it as he may, the banker is a public 
servant. He lives by the courtesy 
of the public. He runs a public 
institution. He may reverse the 
process and conclude that he 
bestows the favors; and this is true, 
in a measure, but he receives more 
than he gives. 

These many campaigns have 
become burdensome, and the con- 
stant solicitation of money becomes 
obnoxious, and there seems no end 
to the procession. But in them all 
the banker must play a prominent 
role, as he always has. His reward 
may be in his own conscience, or it 
may be in dollars and cents, 
depending upon the way he 


(Continued on page 30) 





“A perfect bank teller is a rare species of the 
genus homo” 








A Stitch in Time for the Banker 


TEADILY the man in the rail- 

way car dragged his lines across 
the page of a letter. Back of hima 
passenger watched every stroke of 
the pen. At times the writer felt 
some one 
breathing into 
his ear. Grimly 
he dug his 
words into the 
paper— and 
Mabel,’ he 
wrote, “if this 
bird back of me 
wasn t watching 
every word | 
write, I'd make 
it stronger.” 

The passenger 
in the back seat 
touched the 
writer on the 
shoulder — 
“That's a lie; I aint watched a 
word.” 

Well, did you ever have anything 
steal on you in spite of yourself— 
sort of a slipping sensation? We 
have all heard of these banking 
Apollos who at the end of the bank- 
ing day snort, throw their ears 
forward like a mule grabbing his 
fourth wind, and are fleet-footed 
till the noon of night. In these hot 
and dusty times a man with a new 
sun-shade might last to find one of 
these physical phenomena out of a 
hundred chances; the other ninety 
and nine are only humans, and at 
4:30 P. M. are skipping like a hen 
on a sawdust diet. 

They say it is nervous exhaus- 
tion. Surprising as it may seem, 
if the nervous system be treated to 
a vigorous opposite dose of 
“nerves,” freshness often returns 
before bedtime. The treatment 
is the “Open.” It is admitted the 
“Open” vitalized some old-timers 
in the West to such a point of 
venomous tenacity that their trig- 
ger fingers twitched for five min- 
utes after they were stone dead. 
Since this is the gospel truth it 


By FRED COPELAND 


almost seems as though us banking 
fellers ought to take note of this. 
For some years I have been im- 





There's always a chance for the camera at the docks 


pressed with the suitableness of 
the sport of cutting down the flying 
clay saucers of the trapshooting 
game for the bank man. It is a 
nerve tonic seemingly invented for 
his particular use. Whether in- 
dulged in at a small gun club after 
the day's work or for a full day at 
a tournament, it is just the oppo- 
site dose of nerves he needs but it 
requires only a mild strain of his 
flabby muscles. There is some- 
thing of knee-pants days in mak- 
ing one of five wildly beating 
hearts on the firing line; there is the 
fond hope of cutting down the 
quartering, scooting clay disks. 
When you shatter one you tingle 
from your scalp-lock to your in- 
step—it is the thrill of seeing 
something drop, of doing something 
that is difficult. 

The game of trapshooting is 
played with eight pound, twelve 
gauge shot guns of all types. 
Perhaps some of you still remember 
a shot gun can “kick” even though 
it be discharged but once. How 
would you like to stand up and 
have one slam you three hundred 
times? Some tournaments have 
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this number of targets on the pro- 
gram. Queer asit may seem, it will 
not harm you inthe least. Almost 
at once in shooting a shot gun at 
the traps the human frame auto- 
matically learns 
to absorb the 
kick,’ and you 
may, after you 
are seasoned, 
shoot shot after 
shot and at the 
end of the day 


not know that 
the gun has 
touched your 


shoulder. When 
I weighed but 
125 pounds | 
used to shoot 
through 300- 
bird tourna- 
ments without a 
mark on my shoulder. You will, 
however, be surprised to find what 
only fifty targets will do for you at 
the end of a hard day in the bank 

Like all he-sports, it grows on one 
till you are shooting at neighboring 
gun clubs. Indirectly this allows 
you to broaden your acquaintance 
among men of every calling, but 
you must not let this be your 
object even though it may be good 
business, for nowhere is business 
tossed further to the winds than at 
a gun club. Neither is it a spec- 
tators game but a contestant’s 
where all take part. You may be 
sure fellowship is here spelled with 
the largest of letters. 

It is hard to say whether it is 
logical to turn from trapshooting 
to upland gunning, or to turn the 
thing around, for they are some- 
what similar. Although of a differ- 
ent sort, there is every bit as much 
tonic in the roar of muffled thunder 
from the wing beats of an old part- 
ridge, when the uplands are painted 
with vermillion and yellow, and 
when the very sod we walk on is 
laid in brilliant mosaic. The re- 
membrance of the great warmly 

















brown autumn days when the bright 
colors of fall lay against the tur- 
guoiseof the October sky is ever one 
of pleasure. Upland gunning for 
the woodcock and partridge is not 
so strenuous for the bank man as 
big game hunting or duck shooting, 
neither is it souncomfortable. The 
glistening purple stems of the 
woodcock alder cover will make one 
smile often in after-whiles when in 
memory there reoccurs the blind 
antics that were cut there. How 
you rammed through the thicket, 
losing your cap at every step, and 
how pungent was the odor of nitro 
powder mingled with that of sun- 
warmed leaves after your little 
twenty gauge gun had pointed true 
in a maze of alder tops and the 
rushing bird was yours! There was, 
too, the ride home when long streaks 
of red slit the western sky and the 
woods below were jet black although 
a mystic afterglow lit the russet 
ranks of corn in the valley lands. 

However fascinating upland gun- 
ning is, | am ready to shake hands 















With gun and net: 


with any sportsmen who dislike to 
kill. After twenty years of gunning 
I confess I, too, am getting chicken- 
hearted. By wayof hobby thecam- 
era is after all as muchas the guncan 
ever be. It is a singular, clinging 
charm that the camera has when it 
is operated from the artistic view- 
point. Always there will be some 
“map-making,’ some photos of 
places to which one will ever wish 
to turn because of associations, but 
the premier joy of the camera 
comes from a desire to reproduce 
the artistic in nature. An artist 
working with pencil and color may 
add or cut out; a camera is not so 
pliable, hence study and skill are 
without limit. 

The camera, itself, is a tremen- 
dous item in teasing the indoor 
worker to the out-of-doors. The 
so-called focal-plane shutter in- 
struments carrying the fastest lenses 
are a constant invitation to the 
open in any sort of weather. And 
while the focal-plane shutter and 
fast lens with its flood of light may 
have been designed to arrest motion 
of swiftly moving objects, their 
greatest asset lies in their ability to 
make full-timed photos under con- 
ditions we once thought impossible. 

With such an instrument one 
may see on the groundglass the 
exact picture right up just as it will 
appear on the film or plate. He 
has a choice of some twenty-five 
speeds ranging from 1/10th of a 
second to 1/1000th of a second. 


Typical woodcock shooting scenes—**how you rammed through the thicket, losing your cap at every step.” 
fisherman unblushingly bails them out, throwing them in silvery flashes over his back™ 
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He may open his lens and make 
fast pictures on rainy days or late 
in the day or evening. No cum- 
bersome tripod is necessary with a 
focal-plane camera and its range 
of work is endless; it does all that 
any type of camera does, does it all 
better and in a vastly shorter time, 
yet its sensitiveness is an endless 
inducement for experiment. One 
of the greatest surprises a camera 
enthusiast encounters is his lack of 
appreciation of his own surround- 
ings. It only needs a visiting 
camera enthusiast to open his eyes. 
If an inland man goes to the sea- 
shore he will fly around with the 
enthusiasm of a one-eyed cat ina 
meat shop, and the reverse is true 
of the shore camera man who goes 
tothe mountains. Taking the com- 
bination of camera, exposures, lens 
openings, ray filters of different 
colors and dark room equipment, 
there isenoughtokeepone interested 
in the Open any season of the year 

in any locality. 
How many prominent mountain 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Concrete warehouse and platform showing economic method of handling cotton bales with an overhead trolley 


HERE is 

no com- 
modity of 
commerce 
looked upon more favorably as 
collateral at bank than cotton— 
and this is the reason. When 
properly housed it does not deteri- 
orate; it is practically indestruc- 
tible except by fire; and the demand 
is constant, being, of late years, 
always a little in advance of the 
supply. 

There are a billion and seven 
hundred million people in the 
world and every mother’s son of 
them wears cotton, by day and by 
night, from the time he is born to 
the day of his death—and he carries 
it with him to his grave. 

These brief statements ought to 
qualify cotton as being, next to food, 
one of the most essential, perhaps 
the most essential, product of the 
soil. 

But the price of cotton has in- 
creased so rapidly during and since 
the war that banks are beginning 
to scrutinize cotton loans more 
closely than heretofore. Forty-cent 
cotton is a vastly different proposi- 


A Plea for Standardized Warehousing Methods that 
Will Help Solve a Perplexing Problem for the Bank 


By RICHARD HOADLEY TINGLEY 


tion from cotton at ten or fifteen 
cents, and, urged on by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the banks are be- 
ginning to ask questions—and 
demand better protection. 

Let us say that you are a cotton 
merchant in Augusta, Georgia, and 
have bought a hundred bales which 
you propose to sell to customers 
in the North, or in Manchester, 
England, as soon as favorable con- 
ditions of price or transportation 
warrant. You have the cotton 
hauledto an adjacent warehouse and 
placed in storage, taking from the 
warehouseman a negotiable receipt 
for your holdings. You then need 
more money with which to buy more 
cotton, or for other purposes of your 
business, and you present the re- 
ceipt at your bank with request for 
a loan. 

In considering your application, 
provided it has at the time funds 
available for loans, the bank will 
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take several 
things, be- 
sides your 
own personal 
standing, into consideration. 

Who owns and operates the ware- 
house in which your cotton is stored 
and is it a responsible concern? Is 
it properly guarded against fire, 
and has it adequate facilities for 
protection against the weather? 
These are the purely local considera- 
tions, but how about the receipt you 
offer? Is it in such form that, 
coupled with your note, or the 
“acceptance you offer attached to 
your receipt, it will be readily ne- 
gotiable at banks away from 
Augusta in case the home bank 
needs funds before your loan ma- 
tures? Will your correspondent in 
New York, or Boston, or St. Louis 
take it off your hands in case you 
need the money? I will consider 
these points in detail. 

In nine cases out of ten the cotton 
merchants, traders and _ factors 
of the South own the warehouses 
in which they store their cotton. 
The warehouses are operated as 
adjuncts to the business of trading 














in cotton. Therefore, when the 
Augusta merchant offers the ware- 
house receipt at bank, he is prac- 
tically offering his own receipt and 
the custody of the goods held as 
collateral at bank, though tech- 
nically in the hands of the latter, 
is really in the control of the bor- 
rower. Of course the bank knows 
who owns the warehouse and it 
knows, too, that in lending money 
on collateral that is retained in the 
control of the owner, it is merely 
lending on the personal standing 
and integrity of the borrower. If 
he chose, the owner could remove 
and sell every bale of cotton so 
stored right under the very nose 
of the bank, and the bank would 
never know—till afterwards. This 
is the condition that has existed in 
the South for years. 

Much the same situation obtains 
inthe spinning centers of the North. 

There are but few public cotton 
warehouses in New England and 
the mill man stores his supply on 
his own premises. To be sure, his 
warehouse is well protected against 
fire loss—it is usually located well 
away from his main mill buildings— 
but to the bank, from which he 
borrows money with this cotton as 
collateral, the position is identical 
with that described in the South; 
the collateral is in the hands of the 
borrower and 
the mainstay of 
the loaning bank 
is not cotton, 
but the personal 
standing and 
integrity of the 
owner. 

Let me take a 
typical case—an 
incident I have 
known to hap- 
pen time and 
time again. The 
business man of 
the New Eng- 
land mill is the 
treasurer. It 
is he that buys 
the cotton and 
arranges for its 
payment. 








Whatever loans are made from bank 
are negotiated by him. Thecotton 
he has bought arrives at his mill, 
or his mills, as a treasurer often has 
many mills in his chain of owner- 
ship. The treasurer seldom visits 
the mills, often miles away from his 
office in the city. There is a 
superintendent in charge of each who 
knows nothing about the condi- 
tions under whichthe cotton he spins 
is bought. He must keep his 
spindles turning. That is his job. 
Is he going to be particular about 
the actual ownership? He needs 
cotton and he takes what he has, 
and uses it. In this manner a vast 
amount of trouble and annoyance, 
both to bank and mill treasurer, has 
been brought about, but now that 
forty-cent cotton has come, and 
likely to go higher, it is a different 
matter. 

Going back to the South and tak- 
ing up the second question as to the 
negotiability of the warehouse re- 
ceipt that the Augusta bank is asked 
to accept: Can the bank negotiate 
it in some other state—in someother 
city? 

In the woeful lack of any uniform 
standard of warehouse receipt lies 
the fundamental difficulty in the 
way of developing methods where- 
by credits may be truly and broadly 
available for cotton financing. J. 





Weighing bales at the warehouse platform 
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Howard Ardrey, of the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York 
City, in a paper read before the 
World's Cotton Conference at New 
Orleans last October, said: “When 
a banker is asked to grant credit 
on commodities covered by rail- 
road or ship bill of lading, he can 
readily form a judgment in the 
matter because such documents 
to a very great extent are of uni- 
formlyhighstandard. Withrespect 
to warehouse receipts, this is not the 
case. Unless a banker is located in 
the same community as the ware- 
house, or has, byclose study, become 
thoroughly familiar with conditions 
in other localities, he is not in a po- 
sition to pass intelligent judgment, 
with respect to loans, with a given 
warehouse receipt coming from 
another state as a basis. There 
must be, naturally, a wide difference 
between a receipt issued by the 
great state-controlled warehouses at 
the port of New Orleans or the big 
terminal warehouses at Memphis, 
and that issued by a cotton yard 
in an unimportant country town.” 

The situation involves the char- 
acter of the various warehousing 
laws of the cotton producing and 
other states. Therefore there is 
marked dissimilarity in warehouse- 
ing receipts, for each state and each 
locality has its own form. 

In negotiating 
the replacing of 
his loan in any 
other state than 
Georgia, the 
Augusta banker 
may encounter 
serious difficulty 
where, as before, 
the personal 
standing of his 
bank will cut 
much more of 
a figure than the 
receipt he has to 
offer along 
with it. The 
farther away 
from home 
he goes, the 
greater will be 
the difficulties. 
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A partial remedy for the chaotic 
state into whichthis lack of uniform- 
ity in warehousing laws has thrown 
the industry is found in the measure 
known as the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipt Act adopted by many, 
though by no means all, of the 
cotton states. 

The continued rise in the price of 
cotton as well as of a!l commodities 
led to the passage in August, 1916, 
in Congress (with amendments in 
July, 1919) of the United States 
Warehouse Act. This act presents 
many feasible and workable fea- 
tures for the conduct of ware- 
housing. Under it the secretary 
of agriculture is empowered to 
license warehouses, provided that 
after investigation they are found 
to be suitable for the storage of 
commodities. Warehouses taking 
advantage of the provisions of the 
act are bonded to the United States 
and must conform to regulations 
promulgated by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Receipts for goods stored must 
embody the following information: 


(a) Name of the warehouseman 
and the designation, if any, 
of the warehouse. 


W. A. Form No. 6 


(b) The license number of the 
warehouse. 

(c) Date of expiration of the 
warehouse license. 

(d) A statement whether the 
warehouse is incorporated or 
unincorporated—under what 
laws, and the amount of the 
paid-in capital. 

(e) The tag number given to 
each bale of cotton. 

(f) The amount of the ware- 
houseman’s bond. 

(g) A statement whether or not 
the cotton is insured and to 
what extent. 

(h) A blank space—in which the 
length of the staple may be 
stated. 

(i) The words “negotiable” or 
“non-negotiable” according 
to the return of the instru- 
ment conspicuously stamp- 
ed. 

A blank form of receipt provided 
by the Department of Agriculture 
for warehousemen operating under 
the United States act is reproduced 
herewith. 

The United States Warehouse 
Act does not cover the entire ware- 
housing situation any more than 
does the Uniform Warehouse Re- 








ceipt Act. Itisnotobligatory. A 
warehouseman may take it or leave 
it, as he chooses. In point of fact, 
only a few warehouses have been 
licensed under the new act, though 
applications have been received by 
the department for the licensing 
and bonding of a large number. 
Had there been a licensed bonded 
warehouse in Augusta operating 
under the provisions of the United 
States Warehouse Act—and there 
was not—and had the state of 
Georgia adopted the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts measure — which 
it has not—the Augusta banker 
would have been in possession of a 
warehouse receipt of standard, 
recognized form, issued by a duly 
licensed warehouse, that would 
have been looked upon quite dif- 
ferently by the bankers of other 
states, should he offer to sell the 
note he had taken from, or the 
‘*acceptance” he had executed for, 
his home merchant to which was 
attached the warehouse receipt. 
Almost without exception the 
banks of the country would like to 
see a general adoption of the Uni- 
form Warehouse Receipts measure 
and so would all important ware- 


houses operating (Continued on page 24) 





LICENSE No. [NUMBER] 
EXPIRES [STAMP DATE} 


Received for storage from 


and liabilities incurred, as follows: 





Storage from date of receipt of cotton at the rate of 


[THE DOE WAREHOUSE CO.] 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF [ 


STATE 


AMOUNT OF BOND $[AMOUNT] 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPT FOR ONE BALE OF COTTON 


of 


; - on [ Stamp date ] 
one bale of cotton described below, stored in [The Doe Warehouse Co.]in{[ Town State], for which this receipt is issued, subject to the United States 
Warehouse Act, the regulations for cotton warehouses thereunder, and the terms of this contract: 
Tag No. Marks Weight Grade* Staple 

Condition... 

Said classification and weight were determined by a classifier and weigher licensed under said Act. 

; Said cotton is fully insured by [The Doe Warehouse Co.] against loss or damage by fire and lightning unless expressly stated otherwise on the face 

of this receipt. 


Said cotton is accepted for storage for (one year) only from the date of this receipt, but, upon surrender of this receipt, said period may be extended, 
or a new receipt issued, at the option of [The Doe Warehouse Co.] as provided in said regulations. 


The [Doe Warehouse Co.] claims a lien on said cotton for charges, advances made, 


] PAID IN CAPITAL STOCK ${AMOUNT] 


LICENSED AND BONDED UNDER THE U.S. WAREHOUSE ACT 


Upon the return of this receipt properly endorsed and 
the payment of all charges, advances, and liabilities due [The 


Cotton 


RECEIPT No...--..-- 


ORIGINAL 
NEGOTIABLE 


[Town State] Stamp Date | 








; cents Doe Warehouse Co.] therefor, said cotton will be delivered to 
per month or fractional part thereof $ 
Insurance from date of receipt of cotton at the rate of cents 
per month or fractional part thereof. $ or his order. 
Weighing $ 
Classing, $ Licensed warehouseman 
Stapling $ 
Freight charges $ per 
Money advanced $ *Grade according to the official cotton standards of the United 
Miscellaneous $ States. 
Form of negotiable warehouse receipt used under the United States Warehouse Act 
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Thrift in the Mecca of Spenders 








STOP! are vou SAVING 
ANYTHING? YOUR FUTURE 
WELFARE AND PEACE OF 
MIND DEMAND THAT PART 
OF YOUR INCOME BE SAVED 
START A BANK ACCOUNT 





This Bank Makes a Novel Appeal in 
Trying to Teach Broadway to Save 


HAT part of 

Forty - second 
Street where the American Sav- 
ings Bank is located is one of 
the entrances to the Great White 
Way. Every evening hundreds of 
thousands of New York's pleasure 
seekers pass the bank building, 
bound for their favorite operas, 
musical comedies, cinema thrillers 
and gilded cabarets. 

How to attract the attention of 
this horde of spenders and to induce 
them to practice the ancient precept 
of thrift was the problem long con- 
sidered by William M. Campbell, 
president of the bank. To put up 
a large sign over the roof of the 
bank building would prove an ex- 
pensive proposition, and besides it 
could hardly compete with the 
million-dollar electric signs for which 
the Great White Way is noted. 

Should you ever have occasion to 
pass the American Savings Bank 
building, you will invariably behold, 
rain or shine, a group of men and 
women gazing interestedly at a 
neat 40 by 25-inch poster near the 
entrance to the bank. 





By J. K. NOVINS 


When an enter- 
prising advertis- 
ing man presented the 
idea, the bank president 
wisely made provision 
that the messages on the 
posters be changed 
weekly. He knew that 
the people he wanted to 
reach were of the kind that sought 
amusement and constant change. 

That was a novel idea, even for 
the Great White Way, but the 
bank went a step further and in- 
troduced the good old Thrift Club 
idea as a means of holding the 
spender after he has been induced 
to lay aside for the rainy day. And, 
as an indication of the success of 
this thrift-preaching act, it may be 
said that it has held the boards on 
the Great White Way the past 
several months, with all assurance 
in the world that it will repeat the 
run next year. 

In every instance the posters are 
to the point, and the picture drawn 
generally tells a story that appeals 
to the Great White Way mind. 

One poster, for instance, showed 
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The copy and layout are designed to halt the 
pleasure seekers in their fun-hunt on the Great 
White Way and direct their thoughts — tempo- 
rarily, at least—to the future. The posters are 
frequently changed and attractively displayed in 
the art metal case shown below. The message is a 
24-hour sermon, lighted effectively at night 





a horseman, worn after a long 
journey and on the point of drop- 
ping to the sunbaked, desert ground. 
The text was headed: “THE END 
OF THE TRAIL.” The poster 
read: “Don't let it find you with- 
out part of your earnings saved. 
Start a bank account today.” 

A Broadway stage director could 
not have staged a better setting for 
a thrift appeal. 

Another poster, containing a 
suggestive picture of fireplace com- 
fort, reads: ““A comfortable place 
by the fireplace in your later life is 
assured by the possession of a 
bank account. Start yours now.” 

Another: “The gods cannot 
help a man who misses opportuni- 
ties. Start a bank account and be 
prepared financially to meet 


(Continued on page 31) 
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HERE is 

no differ- 
ence in prin- 
ciple between 
building business for the large city 
bank and building business for the 
country bank. Inthecaseofthe for- 
mer there is undoubtedly a greater 
variety of methods because of the 
greater concentration in the city of 
many different kinds of industry, 
different classes of people, and hence 
of different kinds of services in the 
offering of which the bank can 
make itself valuable; but alertness, 
initiative, originality, persistence, 
and satisfaction are no more con- 
fined to the policy of the big bank 
in the big city than they are to the 
smallest bank in the most rural of 
villages. It is only in the giving of 
expression to these fundamentals 
of business-getting that there are 
variations peculiar to the metro- 
politan bank. Someone has said 
that the most successful newspaper 
men are those who can apply the 
methods and atmosphere of metro- 
politan journalism to the affairs of 
a small city, and that observation 
may very well be applied to the 
discovery and solicitation of addi- 
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Some Ideas the Small Town May Adopt from the Wide 
Variety of Business-building Methods in the City 2s_, 


By AUSTIN L. BABCOCK 


Assistant vice - president, Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York City 


tional business for 
bank. 

Two fields of enterprise invite 
the attention of the bank business 
builder. One lies outside the bank; 
the other within it. The former 
offers opportunities for obtaining 
new business; the other offers 
opportunities for increasing present 
business both in amount and va- 
riety. Neither field can be neg- 
lected by the bank that seeks to 
extend its service to the limits of 
its Capacity. 

To acquire additional business 
from those who are already your 
customers is by far the simpler 
problem. These customers are 
already your business friends, and 
your immediate task is to utilize 
that fact for your mutual advan- 
tage. Take, for example, your 
banking department. Here a be- 
ginning may be made by making 
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personal calls 
upon or writ- 
ing friendly 
letters to 
those of your depositors who have 
permitted their balances to fall below 
the point of profit or who are slow 
in building up their accounts. 
The amount of additional business 
which can be procured by this 
simple method is sometimes phe- 
nomenal. Every depositor likes to 
think that his banker takes a per- 
sonal interest in the individual 
accounts on the bank’s_ books. 
When he sees that you take such 
interest it is entirely probable that 
he will himself take a greater inter- 
est in maintaining it at the proper 
level. Related closely to this en- 
couragement of more business is 
the practice of letting depositors 
know your appreciation when un- 
usually large deposits are made. 
In addition to making such 
acknowledgments, some banks 
make it a point to write a genial 
note to depositors upon the anni- 
versaries of the openingof accounts. 
This has most gratifying results in 
the form of good-will. Nor need 
this practice be confined to the 
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bank-as a whole. Individual de- 
partments may well cultivate it in 
their particular fields of banking. 

A second very important step 
toward increased business is the 
inauguration of campaigns to offer 
the services of one department of 
the bank to the customers of 
another department. For example, 
some of your depositors may need 
safe-deposit boxes for their securi- 
ties or other valuable papers. 
When a depositor’s account goes 
beyond the point of his average 
business or personal needs, he may 
perhaps be induced to invest the 
surplus funds in securities which 
are being handled by the bond 
department, or in commercial 
paper. To others who are planning 
to travel, it would be pertinent to 
suggest the facilities of your foreign 
department. The other side of 
such a situation may also be closely 
watched with profit to the bank. 
Frequently investors come into 
possession of large sums which 
they are not ready to reinvest. 
The enterprising banker will pre- 
sent for their consideration the 
advantage of putting this money 
out at interest, through the medium, 
perhaps, of certificates of deposit. 
Again, exporters and importers are 
always glad to learn of the conve- 
nience of a draft account with the 
institution where they transact the 
larger portion of their foreign ex- 

change busi- 
ness. The 
practices 
thussug- 
gested 
involve 
a direct 
appeal 
to your 
custom- 
. ers. 
Of no 
less im- 
portance 
are the in- 
direct 
methods. 
Nothing 
helps more in 
the long run 


















Inthe , 
case of 
business 
houses, the 
personal call is 
the best means 
of getting re- 
sults 


than the creation of a genial 
atmosphere. A friendly nod 
or a word of welcome for 
each visitor is a 
forerunner of con- 
fidence. Strive to 
become better ac- 
quainted with your 
customers. Let 
them know that 
you have their in- 
terests at heart, 
and they will not hesi- 
tate to approach you 
with their business prob- 
lems. The personnel of 
a bank is either an asset or a 
liability. If the officers and clerical 
forces are courteous, attentive, 
always on the alert to meet the 
needs of the bank’s customers, then 
the bank has an asset which is 
written into the bank's statement 
in increased business and profits. 
Service departments are an addi- 
tional means of building good-will. 
They are concrete evidence of the 
bank's desire to co-operate with 
its customers, regardless of profit. 
They may be made a connecting 
link between the bank and the 
community in which it is located. 
The Guaranty Trust Company 
recently sent a member of its 
library staff to install a library for 
one of its correspondents. At first 
intended as a reference library for 
the benefit of the bank’s employees 
and customers, this library has 
become the nucleus of the entire 
community's interest in economic 
and financial affairs. To all intents 
and purposes it is a special public 
library, owned by the bank, and 
the bank finds it exceedingly worth 
while not to curtail this splendid 
public service. The publicity de- 
partment of a bank can do much 
of this same character of work. 
Attractive booklets and pamphlets 
bearing on the service of the bank 
have been found to be great busi- 
ness-getters. They have even a 
larger value when they are devoted 
to business topics of general inter- 
est which the bank, by reason of 
its expertness in such matters, is 
particularly well fitted to discuss. 
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It is important to make 
arrangements to receive 
regularly the names and 
addresses of all newcom- 
ers to your territory 
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Such publicity keeps a bank before 
the public, and both customers and 
prospective customers come to 
know of it as a progressive institu- 
tion. That is the kind of an insti- . 
tution with which enterprising men 
want to be connected. 

In the other field of business 
extension, that of getting business 
which is entirely new, there are «| 
important matters connected with 
the opening of campaigns. In the 
first place it is important to deter- 
mine what territory your bank is 
equipped to serve. Such territory 
having been carefully mapped out, 
the next thing is to make:an inten- 
sive survey of the banking needs 
of the individuals and_ business 
houses whom you look upon as 
prospective customers. That done, 
you must decide specifically what hi) 
it is that you have to sell which is 
superior to what your competitors 
are offering or can offer. With this 
information in hand, you will be in 
a position to formulate a definite 
and aggressive new business policy 
suited to the conditions under 
which you are to operate. 

Your first problem will be to 
obtain worth-while and desirable 
leads. Here again your present 
customers can be utilized to 
advantage if you are familiar with i 
their affiliated interests. For ex- 
ample, the commercial concerns 
with which your larger individual 
depositors are connected as officers 
or directors make excellent leads. 
And vice versa, desirable personal 
accounts can often be obtained from 


(Continued on page 22) 








Cash That Is Business Insurance 


Merchants Deposit Monthly a Percentage of their 
Gross Sales in a Separate Account with this Bank 


ANUFACTURING concerns, 
insurance companies and 
banks makea practice of building up 
a reserve or surplus fund upon which 
to draw in times of stress or when 
there is some special need of addi- 
tional capital. Indeed, banks are 
required to do so and are proud of 
a surplus fund as proving their 
stability. 

Why, then, should not the aver- 
age merchant, who is subject in 
proper proportion to much the same 
dangers and necessities, protect 
himself in the same way? 

This is the idea on which the 
Exchange National Bank, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, is persuading many 
merchants to start cash reserve 
accounts with the bank, thereby 
obtaining some very steady and 
valuable accounts. The plan re- 
sulted from an effort to devise a 
service idea by which we could win 
business instead of depending on 
the usual method of soliciting on 
a friendship basis. Re- 
sults show that we have 
uncoveredsomething big. 

In approaching a mer- 
chant on the subject of 
building up a reserve, 
our man takes the atti- 





By N. R. GRAHAM 


Exchange National Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 


to carry over to a better day. 
Failure from mismanagement 
comes from lack of foresight to 
provide reserve and capital before 
venturing into too deep waters. 

Most firms maintain depreciation 
accounts, which are valuable for 
many reasons. But book reserves 
alone will not meet unexpected 
market conditions, political changes 
that affect finance or unexpected 
losses of any kind. When a busi- 
ness firm charges “‘profit and loss”’ 
and credits “depreciation,” it is 
following accepted bookkeeping 
practice. But banks and many 
larger firms also protect themselves 
with a cash surplus or reserve 
account good for extra credit or for 
use in the most trying times. 

As a bank increases its business, 
or loans, it is required to increase 
its surplus. This rule is really 
essential to true stability 









































tude of a salesman who 
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has something that the 

merchant needs in his 

business. It is pointed 

out that there are ever 

present certain pro- f 
nounced business dan- , 
gers. With the 
possible exception 
of ill health, prac- 
tically all of these 
dangers lead to one 
cardinal danger— 
lack of reserve 
capital. For example, fail- 
ure from a bad season 
comes from lack of reserve capital 
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in any business, large or small. And 
this is what we point out to the 
merchant. 

Many a merchant will tell you 
that a cash reserve is an unprofit- 
able and unnecessary precaution. 
This belief is the true reason why so 
many business men, instead of lay- 
ing aside a certain percentage of the 
profits as a sort of business insur- 
ance, put them into speculative in- 
vestments, trusting that in case of 
need these can be converted back 
intocash. Unfortunately, this can- 
not always be done readily. The 
result is often the ruin of a perfectly 
good business which could have 
been preserved by a surplus fund. 

Some conclude that a cash re- 
serve is unnecessary because re- 
serve can be built up in fixtures, 
merchandise, supplies and good 
will. Dependence on fixtures is 
an impossible idea. Merchandise 
is good only in a going business and 
will not overcome really serious 
obstacles. Good will is like many 
friendships—it is present only while 
the sun of business is shining. 

A cash reserve theory makes 
careful buyers; a stock reserve 
theory encourages overbuying. A 
cash reserve theory permits advan- 
tage of the markets; astock reserve 

theory subjectsthe buyer 

™=—™ to “style losses” and 

4 time depreciation, and 

reduces his 

borrowing 

ability by de- 

creasing his 
quick assets. 

Cities are 
not built by 
the mere con- 
struction of 
, buildings or 
7 homes but by 
the caution and saving 
that pay for and protect 
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business and homes from unfore- 
seen loss. No modern business con- 
cern would do without insurance. 
It is safe to predict that within 
a few years no modern business will 
do without a cash reserve, which 
is a form of insurance. 

Thus we put it up to the mer- 
chant with a good strong selling 
talk. We point out that right now 
we are faced by anuncertain market 
condition. Who can say whether 
prices will go up or come down 
twelve months hence? The mer- 
chant with a large stock and no 
cash reserve may find himself up 
against it. 

When the time comes to “‘close 
the sale,” we try to get the mer- 
chant’s promise to make a regula 
monthly deposit of from one to two 
percent of the month’s gross sales. 
Thus we train him to save and 
build up his reserve in a systematic 
way. We pay the usual savings 
deposit interest on these reserve 
balances and observe the same rules 
that governothersavings customers. 

Lest all our work be undone, we 
do everything possible to dissuade 
the merchant from drawing on his 
cash reserve and advise that he 
borrow against it if he needs money. 
It is human nature for a man to 
find it easier to pay back a debt 
than simply tosave money. There 
is a very good argument in favor 


Those New Beil Notes 


BOUT a hundred years ago, the old By AL. BROWN money. Theengraver, theprinter, the paper 
maker and incidentals all have to be paid. 
The thought of these expenses, so justly incurred, does 
not stagger me in the least, for thebills are very fine and 
an ornament to the bank. But, gentlemen, when it is 
proposed to send these new bills into the far West, 
there to be traded for cattle, torn, soiled, and perhaps 
utterly destroyed, I, for one, solemnly protest. 

“| venture the opinion, gentlemen, that should you 
be so unwise as to allow these new bills to be sent 
north and west, beyond Lansingburg and Schenec- 
tady, and away to the other side of Utica, as I under- 
stand this man proposes to take some of them— 
you will never see them again so long as the Bank of 
Albany has an existence or a name!” 

The motion that gold should be paid was carried 


Bank of Albany, long since defunct, 
Almost immediately 
after these notes were received from the printer, an 
application for a loan was made to the bank by a 
drover well known for his financial soundness. The 
loan was promptly “‘passed”’ by the board. 

The cashier considered whether he would pay out 
the beautiful new currency or gold, and to solve the 
question he re-convened the directors, and faithfully 
laid this weighty question before them. 

A long discussion ensued, and it seemed as if no 
satisfactory conclusion would ever be reached, until 
the following deep-thinking speech was made by one 


issued its first circulating notes. 


of the number: 


“Gentlemen of the board, these bills of ours, re- 
ceived today, have cost this bank a large sum of 


ofthis. Suppose a merchant has de- 
posited with a bank a cash reserve 
fund of $1,000 which pays him 
3 per cent, or $30 per annum. 
Most merchants borrow about twice 
a year, three months in the spring 
and three in the autumn. We will 
say that this man borrows $1,000 
for each of these periods, paying 6 
per cent, or $30 per annum for the 
money. 

Thus the interest on his cash 
reserve offsets the cost of the money 
that he had to borrow. It is true 
that he has not had the use of the 
money in his cash reserve for the 
remaining six months of the year, 
but is not the protection worth the 
price? 

Merchants who have joined in 
this movement have found that a 
reserve balance showing on their 
statement to wholesalers and manu- 
facturers tends to better their 
standirg. In some cases _ whole- 
sale houses have written to the 
merchant asking details of the 
reserve and expressing pleasure and 
surprise that such a department had 
been added to the business of their 
customer. 

We have looked at this proposi- 
tion from the merchant's point of 
view. Now let's analyze it from 
another angle to see what the bank 
gets out of it. 

Although the plan has _ been 


unanimously. 
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pushed actively for only about eight 
months, we have added many 
thousands of dollars to our deposits. 
And these are of the most desirable 
kind, too. They are steady, quiet 
accounts that require little book- 
keeping and other expense in 
handling. When there isachange in 
an account, it is generally upward. 

Every banker will know what . 
I mean when | say that more than 
one merchant whose business was 
of doubtful value has been changed 
by this plan into a most desirable 
depositor. 

The plan goes further than that. 
It has enabled us to get deposits 
from business men who maintain 
their commercial accounts with 
other banks. We would never 
have been able to reach such a man 
by a direct request, on a mere 
personal basis, that he transfer his 
business to us. 

There is another consideration 
that cannot be overlooked, namely, M4 
the prestige that such a merchan- | 
dising idea should help a bank build 
up. Many business men are prone, 
and with reason sometimes, to re- 
gard a bank merely as a convenient 
place to keep money—a sort of a 
glorified safe. However, a bank 
that solicits business with a real 
service idea is bound to build up a 
reputation and will command re- 
spect in the community. 






















































































































































































Bank Advertising Illustration 


Some Examples of the Effective Use of Pictures in 
Current Bank Advertisements; Other Publicity Ideas 


NE of the questions whichoften 

comes up in connection with 
bank advertising is whether or not 
illustration is an aid to the effect- 
iveness of the advertisement. That 
is, does the increased effectiveness 
offset the increased cost of an 
illustrated advertisement as com- 
pared with a purely type advertise- 
ment? It is my personal opinion, 
based on long experience and 
observation, that illustrations in a 
bank advertisement are worth 
while. 

We don’t need to go back even 
to our childhood to be convinced of 
the fact that a book with pictures 
in it is more interesting than one 
without. The additional atten- 
tion value of a suitable picture in 
an ‘advertisement is something 
which should always be considered. 
It is entirely reasonable to suppose 
that an advertisement with a 
picture in it would be read by at 
least twice as many persons as one 
without any illustration. Conse- 
quently, if you are paying for 
space in a newspaper on the basis 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-president, Fdwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated 
New York City 


of, say, 30,000 circulation and your 
unillustrated advertisement therein 
is read by only 10,000 of your 
readers when it might be read by 
20,000, you are wasting much more 
than enough money to pay for the 
illustrations even including some 
additional space which might be 
necessary to carry them. 

One of the least expensive forms 
of illustration and at the same time, 
and perhaps because of that reason, 
the most common is the use of a 
picture of the bank’s building. 
Among the advertisements repro- 
duced herewith (Fig. 1) are several 
of large city institutions including 
the country’s largest bank—the Na- 
tional City Bankof New York—and 
also one of a small national bank in 
a country town in Minnesota, with 
the Hackensack Trust Company 
betwixt and between. Probably 
in the case of the Minnesota 
institution, the First National 


Bank of Deerwood, the little cut of 
the building is not changed very 
often so that the only expense of 
that illustration was the original 
cost of the cut. 

In the case of larger institutions 
like the Guaranty Trust Company, 
and the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, a variety of viewsof the 
building isused. A particularly in- 
teresting one isan interior view of 
the new Fifth Avenue Branch of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. In the 
case of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, its pyramid-topped building 
appears as inevitably as Fujiyama 
in a Japanese print. Laterly the 
Bankers Trust Company hascoupled 
with this trade-mark-like illus- 
tration the slogan “A Tower of 
Strength” which seems particularly 
appropriate. Concerning the first 
use of this slogan, The Daily News 
Record, a New York financial 
publication, said: 

“Banker's Trust Company adver- 
tisement, “A Tower of Strength,’ 
showing the familiar pyramid roof 
and center smokestack of the 

















Fifth Avenue’s Newest 
Banking and Safe Deposit Facilities 


















Fifth Avenue Office 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
Guaranty Safe Deposit Company 
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HIS is a large trust 

company —one of the 
largest in the country. 
It ts equipped to han- 
dle, and does handle, 
trust and banking mat- 
ters of the weightiest 
unportance. Some of 
the city’s and nation’s 
greatest business en- 
terprises do the bulk 
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Where the Business 





The organization of The National 
City Bank of New York 1s world- 
wide in extent. Its own branches 
and those of the International 
Banking Corporation (owned by 






this Company 


Baniers Trust Com- 
pany and the large 
number who transact 
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Fig. 1. The bank’s building as an illustration 
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buildingasitisoutlined | 
againsttheManhattan | 
skyline, is a powerful 
stroke, advertising 
men agree. They be- 
lieve it has greater 
‘punch’ than any ad 
since the famous Pru- 
dential Rock of 
Gibraltar advertise- 
ment. The fact, that 
the building is so = 
often correctly singled oF onimet 
out from the maze of 
other tall structures 
along the skyline by | co 
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* PERSONAL ELEMENT 


Many testators fee! that a larce 
Trust Company is inclined to be | 
unsympathetc and machine- 
luke in its dealings with cLents 








On the contrary the officers of 
our trust department endeavor 
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individual problems of our ; 
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strangers and com- 








muters on the ferry- 
boats plying across 
the river, is cited as 
additional proof of the 
striking qualities of 
this advertisement.” 
Other styles of illus- 
trated bank advertise- 
ments are indicated 
by illustrations repro- 3: 
duced herewith (Fig. teveoeees of 








The Trading Center of the Most 
Wonderkut Valley in the World 


SMROM a tiny fur trading post in the midst of 
the wilderness, St. Louis has come to be 
b! the trading center of the most wonderful 
valley in the world. 


portance in the accomplishment of this 





TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
FIFTH AND SPRING STS+ 

hz ULDEST TRUS COMPANY IN THE SOUTHWEST 

PAID -1 CAPITAL AND SURPLUS § 2.600,000.00 | 
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TRUST COMPANY 
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AY of City 


No one factor has been of greater im- 








the vision and energy of the banking 
our city. 
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For nearly three quarters of a century the 
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2) as follows: 
Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank. The en 
picture of the quaint 
old water-mill to illus- 
tratethe word “‘power” 








Liberty Bank has been one of the important financial 
institutions of St. Louis and has contributed its full 
measure of support to every constructive movement 
for the advancement of St. Louis and the Great 





Member of The American Bankers Association 
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used in the heading is 
very interesting. 
While such a picture does not in- 
dicate as much power as might be 
shown by the reproduction of a 
modern turbine wheel, such as is 
used at Niagara Falls, neverthe- 
less its quaintness attracts attention 
and there is a special value in 
this illustration of a _ primitive 
method of creating power. 

The bridge advertisements of 
the Central National Bank, 
Cleveland, and Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, and the grain 
field of the Liberty Bank of St. 
Louis are types of advertisements 
frequently seen which serve the 
double purpose of advertising the 
bank and the city whose territory 
it serves. The advertisement of 
the Equitable Trust Company, 
New York, is a clever combination 
of the architectural and human- 
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Fig. 2. Good points in all of these 


interest type of bank ad illustra- 
tion. The ad of the Title In- 
surance and Trust Company, Los 
Angeles, has a strong hand-lettered 
heading and drawn illustration. 


T certainly is something worth 

advertising to have an account 
opened sixty-six years ago and still 
active. Such an account is on the 
books of the Central Savings Bank 
of Baltimore and following is the 
reading matter of a newspaper 
advertisement referring to the ac- 
count: 

Account No. | 
Still Open and Active 


“In March, 1854, when Franklin 
Pierce was President of the United 
States and Samuel Hinks was 
Mayor of Baltimore (then a town of 
but little more than 150,000 souls), 
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the Central Savings Bank had its 
beginning, and Account No. 1, 
which was destined to hold the 
longevity record, was opened. 

“Account No. | and the many 
thousands that have since come in, 
some numbering thirty, forty and 
fifty years, evidence the friendship 
which depositors develop for the 
institution that safeguards their 
savings and helps them on the road 
to financial independence. 

“To young men and women who 
number themselves among the 
great class of earners, to young 
married folks, and all others who 
want to get ahead, the Central 
Savings Bank extends a cordial 
invitation to use its facilities for the 
safekeeping and growth of savings. 

‘“‘TheCentral Savings Bank awaits 
the opportunity of welcoming you 


(Continued on page 28) 



























































Security =In Olden Days and Now 


Suggestions to the Country Banker for Protection 






that Didn’t Mean Anything in Wildcat Money Times 


HERE were days before the na- 

tional bank when the value of 
one’s money was more uncertain 
than now. In wildcat bank days 
the paper money was 
good if you happened to 
get to the bank before the 
supply of cash gave out. 
The bill of an agricul- 
tural bank in Maine 
issued in 1840 (repro- 
duced herewith), and 
its appropriate officers of 
Budd and Blossom, istyp- 
ical of the attractive cur- 
rencyofbanksthat budded 
and blossomed and went to seed 
with no increase for the depositor. 

With the coming of safer cur- 
rency, it soon became _ neces- 
sary to make the banks safer 
against attacks of burglars and 
holdup men and vaults and safes 
were invented that were for the 
time impregnable to attack. With 
the advent of the electric drill 
and the oxy-acetylene torch other 
methods for protecting the bank 
became necessary and the burglary 
insurance, electric vault alarm 
system and outside electric gong 
alarm were added to the equip- 
ment of many country banks. 
Today the great increase in bank 
holdups and daylight robberies, and 
the apparent ease with which the 
getaway is made, call for still fur- 
ther protection. 


By T. H. REYNOLDS 


Crocker Institution for Savings, Turners Falls, 
Massachusetts 





Wildcat money typical of the days of 1840 


The small country bank with its 
one to two million dollars of de- 
posits in the town with one or two 
police officers is now falling victim 
to the holdup man who gets away 
by automobile before the alarm by 
telephone is spread, and disposes of 
the Liberty bonds and negotiable 
securities in cities a thousand miles 
away throughthemysterioussystem 
of the criminal world. 

These bank gunmen work with 
enough armed men to stand off the 
local police and to overcome any 
resistance the employees are likely 
to offer. In the case of the recent 
Randolph, Massachusetts, robbery 
the gang got away with over 
$40,000 worth of customers’ bonds 
and cash, escaping by automobile. 

A suggestion recently made by a 
bank president in a small town 


seems well worth serious considera- 
tion, as the delay in spreading an 
alarm for locating escaping robbers 
is one of the problems to be met. 

It is suggested that the 
banks of the small town 
arrange for a special alarm 
number on the fire alarm 
system with two or 
more buried wires con- 
necting with the cen- 
tral fire station, thus mak- 
ing it possible to spread 
for miles around the re- 
quest to watch out for 
escaping thieves. 

No central alarm tothe police sta- 
tion would beof anyuse as there prob- 
ably would be no one there. The 
telephone wires would undoubtedly 
be cut and the electric vault alarm 
with large gong outside to attract a 
crowd would be the only means 
left to give the public notice of 
what was going on inside the bank. 

The small bank, with years of 
confidence in humanity, is prone to 
leave its communicating doors open 
to the lobby and feel safe in three- 
foot grills above its counters over 
which the robbers vault with ease. 

Five feet more of grill work above 
the partition; cultivation of the 
habit of closing the self-latching 
doors of the lobby and arrangement 
for a special alarm by the fire sys- 
tem will add much to the security 
of the cash in the country bank. 









received. 





DEPOSIT slip that the depositor | - 

writes in triplicate is being used to 
good advantage by the First State Bank 
of Deport, Texas. The original and dupli- 
cate are retained by the bank, while the 
triplicate, in the form of a postcard, is 
receipted by the bank and mailed to 
the depositor when the deposit is 


This form, the bank finds, is especially 
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tions. 























useful to out of town depositors, as it 
eliminates the necessity of sending the 
passbook back and forth through the mails. 

It is useful also in various other direc- 
The man who owns and rents 
several farms or houses, for example, can 
instruct his tenants to deposit the rent 
with the bank. The bank, in that case, 
fills out the triplicate deposit slip and 
mails the postcard ticket to the landlord. 
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Press Only Once! 


Instant Change 


Accurate, 
Easier, Faster— 
with the Lightning 







A Banking 
Machine— 


As essential as your 


Adding Machine 


Requires but little space. Guaranteed 
Full size is 91x 12 in. For 
and 154 in. high. 
Weighs 20 pounds 10 Years 


A Competent Mechanical Employe 
At a Salary of 80 Cents Per Month 


What impression would your bank make if you were to return to the 
old methods of the time when adding machines, typewriters, etc., were not in universal use? 
Hard as it was then to demonstrate the labor and time-saving efficiency of such modern 
equipment, it now would be well-nigh impossible for you to dispense with it, even temporarily. 
Labor and time saving is money saving. Handling 
coin—change making—is one of your teller’s important duties. 


Why have him use valuable time to do the work a machine will do for him? 








You use an adding machine to figure accu- 
rately and quickly. You SHOULD use a Light- 


ning to make change accurately and quickly. 


The Lightning Coin Changer Co. onic tutcaco nt 


Let Us Tell You 
About It 


Write Us For 
Details— Today 
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The Standard Bank 
Addressing Machine 


HIS Machine has proved an ideal equipment for 
( 9 BANK use. It will do all kinds of addressing: 

fine for heading up Bank Statements; prints in 
sight. Stencil can be read before going into printing 
position; printed, skipped or duplicated as desired. 
STENCILS, Card Index Frame, with Flexible Type- 
writer Stencil Insert that is so conveniently made on 
your own typewriter, not necessary to purchase any 
extra attachments or send your names out for stencils 
to be made—this feature appeals to Banks. 


Most every Bank would purchase one of these Machines 
if they realized what it would do for them, how inex- 
pensive and practical a device it is. 


Let us mail you full description so you will understand 
what it will do for you. 


Smart Addressing Machine Corp. 
11 Goodell Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 








The Country Bank’s New Business 

(Continued from page 15) 
the officials or partners of your corporation and 
firm depositors. Then, too, you have your own 
directors and stockholders to work on, including 
all their personal and business connections. These 
individuals are potential boosters and their aid 
should by all means be enlisted. Many good leads 
can also be acquired by the various departments 
of your bank in the transaction of its daily busi- 
ness, but it is advisable to appoint an individual 
in each department to watch out for your interests 
in this respect. Service departments are especially 
fertile sources, but due discretion should be used in 
following up names thus obtained, as you do not wish 
to appear to be demanding business or pay for favors 
done. 

Finally, in order that you may be sure that you are 
in touch with every eligible prospect—both individual 
and commercial—in your territory, a personal canvass 
should be made of the territory. If you cannot ar- 
range to have your own men make the canvass, it is 
often possible to hire an agency which specializes in 
this work in conjunction with the compilation of 
directories, etc. In this connection it is also important 
to make arrangements to receive regularly the names 
and addresses of all newcomers to your territory, as 








these are particularly desirable leads and are almost 
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Many banks purchase all 
their office supplies and 
equipment from us. All 
Mann products are al- 
ways of the finest quality. 








INCE 1848, we have been growing gradually, until to-day we 
occupy every inch of space in our eight story factory building, 
21 to 27 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


have the following complete manufacturing departments: 


Blank Book Bindery 
Loose Leaf Bindery 
Lithographing Department 


Each one of the above is a complete plant in itself. Each process 
is started and completed in our own factory. 


This assures a uniform, superior quality of work, impossible to 
obtain if each process were done in a different shop. 


Blank Books—Bound and Loose Leaf—Lithographing, Printing, Engraving 


WILLIAM MANN 


New York Offices: 261 ‘Broadway 


In this one plant we 


Printing Department 
Engraving and Printing- 
from-Steel Department 


Copying Book Bindery 
with our own Paper Mills 
at Lambertville, N. J. 





Office Stationery and Supplies 


COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA | 
FOUNDED IN 1848 
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certain to show results if followed up promptly. 

Having acquired the necessary leads, your next 
move will probably be to put them in shape for cam- 
paign purposes. Even though you intend to use the 
personal solicitation method whenever possible, it is 
a saving of time and expense to have the names 
immediately put on stencils. You can then begin at 
once your publicity campaigns, which, if they do not 
obtain immediate results, will pave the way for a 
personal call later. In the case of individuals, corre- 
spondence is very often the only possible means of 
solicitation, as it is hardly advisable to approach an 
individual prospect in his home. The first step may 
well be a general invitation letter with booklet en- 
closure, suggesting to the prospect that you would be 
very giad to have him use your office for the transaction 
of his banking business. This may be followed up 
every two or three weeks with some other piece of 
publicity featuring either the service of a particular 
department, or simply presenting information on a 
subject of general interest. For instance, a little 
folder listing the due dates of federal, state and city 
taxes is helpful to everyone as a reminder. Another 
idea is to present a chart of the transportation lines 
of your city. Still another, which would appeal to 
everyone, is a handy booklet giving the seating dia- 
grams of your local theaters. Calendar blotters 
showing a picture of your building and bearing a brief 
message regarding your service are also an excellent 
form of follow-up, as they are always acceptable on 
account of their usefulness. Furthermore, they have 
the advantage over other pieces of literature because 
they are usually retained for a short time and kept 
constantly before the prospect. Persistent following 
up of this sort, with a proper amount of direct solici- 
tation mixed in, cannot help but result in new 
business. 

In the case of business houses, | believe the personal 
call is the best means of getting results, but as it will 
take time to get in touch with all of your commercial 
prospects, much can be gained by beginning imme- 
diately with publicity matter. Letters with a facility 
booklet enclosed often show very good results, particu- 
larly if followed up with a personal call. A series of 
single-sheet circulars, illustrating your building and 
expressing briefly some phase of your service, is also 
an effective means of getting new business, directly 
or indirectly. Another form of follow-up which is 
always appreciated by business men is a forecast or 
summary of general business conditions. The idea 
is to keep your name constantly before the prospect 
until he becomes familiar with your institution and 
its many forms of service. At the proper time he will 
then be in a receptive mood for a call from one of your 
representatives, or it is quite possible that he will come 
to you of his own volition when he is in need of addi- 
tional banking facilities. 


- { Burroughs 
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LINEN LEDGER PAPER 
For Machine Bookkeeping 

















HE laborious business of record keep- 

ing is made much easier by the use of 
modern bookkeeping machines. The facts 
and figures are too voluminous for pen 
entries. New methods bring new require- 
ments. To meet the difficult demands of 
the new systems of Machine Bookkeeping 
Byron Weston TypocounT Linen Ledger 
Paper has been produced. 


9) 7 
| YRPOCOUN 
LINEN LEDGER 


TypocounT is much stronger-fibered and tougher 
than the ordinary ledger paper. It can be jerked 
in and out of the machine, handled, verticall 
filed—and still retain its crispness and pm 
finish. It does not crack, tear or crease. The 
price is very moderate, placing it quite within 
the reach of the average office. Specify TypocounT 
when installing or ordering replacement sheets 
for your Machine Bookkeeping system. Any 
or stationer printer can get it for you. 


@ 


Byron Weston Company 


Always in Office — Weston’s Papers 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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More Money 
Than You Can Spend 


"TRAVELERS are frequently placed in that strange position. 
They have money in their banks at home, but abroad, theic 
oosbeal checks are not welcome. Avoid this drawback by 
converting your funds into 


“A-B. A’ m=, Cheques 


Bankers 
Association 
You can exchange the “A* B* A” cheques you take with you to 
Europe for other “A* B- A” cheques payable in the currency cf 
the particular country you are in—pounds, francs, lire or what- 
ever it may be—at the rate of exchange current at the time. 


Use and recommend to your customers these “‘best funds 
for travelers.” 


For further particulars write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 





The New Business 
Department 
By T. D. MACGREGOR 


is unique in its field. There is absolutely no 
other published work on this subject. If 
you want to have a concise yet complete 
idea of how to conduct a Publicity and New 
Business Department in your bank, large or 
small, you will need this book as an inspira- 
tion and guide. It is worth many times its 
price—$1.25—to any bank or trust company 
that wants to make the most or its oppor- 
tunities both in developing present customers 
and in getting new ones. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Just Out 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 
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Liquid Cotton Credits—And How 


(Continued from page 12) 

under the new United States act. The Federal 
Reserve Board also favors such a course. The con- 
ditions would make for a liquidity of funds throughout 
the country that could be obtained in no other way. 
In nearly every section there are periods when the 
demand for money is greater than the available 
supply in that particular community. At the same 
time, in other sections, the reverse may be true and 
the re-discounting facilities made possible by the 
Federal Reserve Act might well be used to keep cot- 
ton paper moving. As it is at present the banks 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the rest of 
the great Middle West section know little about 
cotton, or cotton credits in paper. It would take 
them too long to investigate the standing of the 
Augusta warehouse that says there are a hundred 
bales of cotton stored on its premises, and to guar- 
antee its delivery against documents; or to look up 
Georgia warehousing, and warehouse receipt laws. It 
wouldn't pay them to investigate. “There is enough 
good business,” they say, “nearer home.” But if 
all important warehouses were standardized under 
the federal act it wouldn't take the Michigan or the 
Minnesota banker long to post himself and he would 
see many times when he would be glad to havea 
profitable outlet for his surplus funds, when once he 
understood the situation. 

The northern mill men are nearly all in favor of the 
standardizing of cotton financing through standard- 
izing warehousing. They would like to see a chain 
of such warehouses throughout the South, operated 
by one big central company. The warehousemen 
themselves would like to see this condition brought 
about and it goes without saying that there isn't a 
cotton bank in the country that will not welcome 
the day when the cotton trader and merchant is 
divorced from the warehousing business. The cotton 
trader did not go into the warehousing business be- 
cause he wanted to, but because he must, if he would 
have a place to store his cotton pending its movement 
to destination. 

The business of financing commodities held in 
storage through the medium of trade and bankers 
acceptances, to which are attached the negotiable 
warehouse receipt for the goods in store, has grown to 
enormous proportions since the passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act with its rediscounting provisions. 
It makes for liquid money —liquid credits against 
the frozen methods in vogue when credits were purely 
a local matter. The Federal Reserve Act provided 
one set of machinery necessary to bring about a 
transformation in credits that has worked wonders 
in our banking situation. The United States Ware- 
house Act provides another set of the machinery 
which, when well oiled and working in unison with 
the banking act, will make for a further betterment 
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CARY SAFES We Safe Ine 


Vaults 
Cabinets 


Standardized && 
Safety Deposit Box Units 


—a CARY gift to the business world 


Just add new units as you need them. They are standardized and IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE the same as sectional book cases or filing systems. 


And the individual boxes vary in size to meet all requirements. You 















Central Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bank of Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Bank of Hamilton, Canada. 
La Banque Nationale, Canada. 





A few of the many banks using CARY DEPOSIT BOXES 
Commercial Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 
The Public National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Citizens Commercial Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Penobscot Safety Deposit Vaults, Detroit, Mich. 
Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
El Paso Bank and Trust Company, El Paso, Texas. 
Garden City Bank and Trust Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berkeley Bank of Savings, Berkeley, Cal. 

British Mortgage Loan Company, Canada. 


may need only one unit of small boxes, or perhaps several units of vary- 
ing sizes. You get exactly what you need es specifying 


CARY Twentieth Century Safety Deposit Box Units 


With the CARY Safety Deposit Box Units expansion is unlimited, and 
the assembly is uniform, attractive and substantial—no matter whether 


you have TEN UNITS OR FIVE HUNDRED. 
The construction is thorough. The mechanical perfection and the high- 


grade workmanship which made CARY SAFES famous are found in the 
CARY Safety Deposit Box Units. 


Uniform Strength Throughout 


is the watchword of CARY construction. And you'll find that every 
CARY Safety Deposit Box Unit lives up to that standard. Our designers 
are experts in the arrangement of Safety Deposit Boxes. They will be 
glad to draw up plans to help solve YOUR problem. 























‘20th CENTURY DEPOSIT BOX UNITS”? tells more about our 
Our f older plan of Unit construction. We'll be glad to send it to you. 


~ CARY SAFE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








in credit and of commerce conditions. A _ client 
requests his bank to help finance some of his cot- 
ton or wheat which he has in storage awaiting 
shipment. There is no reason why the bank should 
not assist him by loaning its credit even though it 
may have no loanable funds immediately available. 
The bank's acceptance, secured by the proper ware- 
house receipt and the necessary insurance, is an in- 
strument strictly “‘eligible’’ under the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and bankers in other sections 
who happen to have surplus funds on hand are very 
glad of the opportunity to buy such paper. 

Drafts drawn against commodities stored in ware- 
houses should have a maturity not in excess of a 
reasonable time required to reach ultimate destina- 
tion in the process of production, manufacture and 
distribution, but the mere fact that it is sometimes 
necessary to renew paper represented by these com- 
modities is not to be accepted as evidence that they 
have been purchased for speculative purposes. 

So long as this practice of ‘“‘accepting” on the basis 
of warehouse receipts is carried on with the usual 
bankers’ prudence it is an entirely safe and sound 
business which should be encouraged because it 
presents the most practical solution for financing 
staples pending their ultimate shipment. 

“It is important, therefore,’ said R. S. Hecht of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans, 


in discussing the subject at an acceptance convention 
held in Detroit last summer, “that the banker should 
know a great deal about the warehouses in which 
the staples are stored; he should know they are inde- 
pendent of the borrower, and that the borrower can- 
not by any subterfuge gain control over the goods 
in storage without returning his warehouse receipt.” 

Many readers of this magazine are already familiar 
with the use of “acceptances,” as at present prac- 
ticed, financing the purchase of commodities, but to 
illustrate a point | would like to make, I am going 
to follow such a credit transaction through, and to 
draw some conclusions. 

Going back to the Augusta merchant: A Boston 
cotton broker purchases his one hundred bales at a 
price of, say, $20,000. Since the Augusta merchant 
wants immediate payment, the Boston broker arranges 
with his home bank for an “‘acceptance”’ credit for 
ninety days; that being about the time he will need 
to turn the cotton by resale. The Boston bank 
notifies the Augusta merchant that it will “accept” his 
draft, drawn at ninety days’ sight, for $20,000, pro- 
vided bills of lading and other documents are attached 
to the draft when presented. The Augusta man then 
delivers the cotton to the railroad company, obtains 
a bill of lading for the shipment, which he attaches 
with the invoice and other documents to a draft on 
the Boston bank. He then takes this draft and his 
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From Washington 
To Florida— 


From Maine 
To California 


Memphis, the market for the Mississippi 
Delta and St. Francis Basin buys products 
from every section of the country—fruits from 
California, grain from Kansas, furniture from 
Grand Rapids, and so on. Practically every 
section of the country is daily represented in 
the incoming drafts we handle on Memphis 
drawees. A large volume of business, plus 
an efficient collection staff, and an aim to 
excel in service makes the “U & P” your 
logical Memphis collection agency. 


Let us show you that we make good our claims. 


UNION & PLANTERS BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


MEMPHIS Qremmnrasime’> TENN. 


Organized 1869 














‘BANKERS : 
| CONSTRUCTION’ CO 


DENVER COLO 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
BANK BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT EXCLUSIVELY 





AT A PREDETERMINED AND GUARANTEED ESTIMATE OF COST, 

THIS ORGANIZATION EXECUTES CONTRACTS AND PROVIDES 

A COMPLETE SERVICE WITH UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITIES. 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 

















Absolute Time Records 


IMPORTANT IN BANKS 





Know to the minute when letters ore received and answered; when 
other documents of importance are ha ec 

Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are neice for long service, and work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices 


Henry Kastens, 421-425 W. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 








“PHONE” Without Being Overheard 


Wonderful Sanitary whispering telephone mouthpiece enables 
you to talk freely without being overheard. Hold secret con- 
versation. Every advantage of a booth telephone. Sent postpaid 


for only $1.00. Money back if not more than pleased. 


. THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
Price $1.00 573 W. Washington St., Dept. E. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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other documents to his own bank at Augusta and 
discounts it, receiving payment for the cotton he 
hassold. The draft and documents are then forwarded 
to Boston by the Augusta bank for “acceptance.” 
After “acceptance” the draft is returned tothe Augusta 
bank, or it may be sold in the open market and the 
amount placed to the credit of its account. The 
Boston bank retains {title to the cotton until its 
customer provides for payment of the draft through 
resale of the cotton. 

This procedure, made possible by the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act, is a great improvement on 
the old practices of “cash against documents” under 
which the Boston broker (the word “broker,” when 
applied to the New England cotton buyer, is a mis- 
nomer as he is really a merchant, and often a big 
one) must arrange to pay cash for his cotton as soon 
as draft and bills of lading arrive in his hands, often 
weeks ahead of the arrival of the actual cotton. 


But conceive, if you will, the same transaction into 


which is injected a thoroughly organized scheme of 


standardized warehouses, operating under the United 
States Warehouse Act, using a really uniform ware- 
house receipt. The Boston broker could arrange for 
the storage of his purchase in the bonded warehouse 
at Augusta; he might move it to port at Savannah 
or Charleston and store it in a similar bonded ware- 
house; he might move it to New York, Providence, 
or New Bedford and in each of these places he could 
lodge his cotton under the supervision of Uncle Sam 
whose receipt would satisfy any banker in the land— 
in Boston, Minneapolis, Omaha, Portland, Maine. 
Furthermore, if all of these warehouses were centrally 
owned and operated in chain, one receipt would cover 
his cotton, no matter in which warehouse it was 
stored or whether in transit from one house to another. 

It is to the creation of a situation something like 
what I have described, with a broad market for 
“acceptance with such warehouse receipts attached, 
that the Federal Reserve Board is looking. This 
board, and the banks in the Federal Reserve System, 
as well as many other banks, want to see changes in 
warehousing methods. “A warehouse receipt cover- 
ing cotton or any essential commodity is one of the 
best and most acceptable forms of collateral if it is 
issued by a warehouse of established responsibility,” 
said Mr. Ardrey. “But if there is any reason to 
doubt the reliability of the warehouse, or its general 
business policy, or the methods pursued in the 
issuance of its receipts and the keeping of its records, 
the receipts from a banker's viewpoint are worthless 
as collateral. Moreover, the warehouse must be 
independent of the borrower. This is essential. Its 
importance is indicated by the fundamental rule 
adopted by the Federal Reserve Board of permitting 
member banks to “‘accept”’ against goods in storage 
only on condition that the warehouse is independent 
of the borrower.” 
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Your stenographer stencils the 
Elliott Address Cards on her type- 


A New System 





of Mechanical 


Addressing 











writer. You can correct your list 
daily without buying an expensive 
embossing machine as was necessary 
with former Addressing Machines. 

















SALESMAN ORDER .-- SU RNG 
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Elliott Address Cards are also index 
cards; are 17 as heavy, 13 as bulky 
and 42 as expensive as address plates 
of former Addressing Machines. 














Soft rubber ink roll presses the ink 
through the Address Cards, giving 
equal pressure on every letter. This 
overcomes uneven addresses turned 
out by former Addressing Machines, 




















Work comes out of the Addresser- 
press Address Side up instead of 
Address Side down as with former 
Addressing Machines. 










ET your stenographer stencil Elliott Address 
Cards for that list of addresses that you have to 
write periodically. She can stencil the addresses into 
the Elliott Address Cards with her own typewriter by 


simply removing the ribbon. 


Then, as often as you wish, you 
can run the Address Cards 
through the Addresserpress, 
which will transfer the addresses 
on to your Circulars, State- 
ments, Lodge Notices, etc., at a 
speed of sixty impressions per 
minute. 

You keep the Address Cards in 
alphabetical order just like in- 
dex cards—always ready to be 
run through the Addresserpress. 


If you are going to write the 
same list of addresses five or 
more times, it will be cheaper 
to use Elliott Address Cards 
than to “address by hand.” 


You can’t afford to enter the 
battle of modern competition 
without this business machine 
gun. It will address your 
every business form as you 
want it and when you want 
it. 


Send for our Booklet, “Mechanical Addressing” 
and tell us what addressing machine you now use 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 


144 Albany Street 



















} MADESY THE ELLIOTT CO. 
| _ of CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY for a Limited Period 
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listed and unlisted items— 


1. For checks not listed. 

2. For checks listed. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 

4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


Saves Time for iad Bankers 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you 
use a Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in con- 
venient order to facilitate listing or posting. Enables the 
operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, and 
to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for 
tellers or clerks; the left hand turns up items as fast as the 
right hand lists them. Apply the principle of the currency 
drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and 
Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too 
small to use profitably. 


Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


1011 Majestic Building DETROIT, MICH. 
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OPLEX Day and Night Signs 

AISED, snow-white, glass letters on 
_a dark background—that is the dis- 

tinguishing mark of an Oplex electric 

sign. Oplex Signs are day signs as well 

as night signs. They have greatest read- 

ing distance, most artistic designs. 

Let us send you the whole Bes 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN co. 


Fay anhnee rs 5 
aa Prduun tan Canadian Factory = 
Products Corp. The Fleslume Sign Co, Ltd. 
Los Angeles. Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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Bank Advertising Illustration 


(Continued from page 19) 


Homely Remedies for 
Economic Ills 





into its big 
family of ambi- 
tious savers. 





“50c WillStarta ANY persons have given much advice 

Savi on how to increase the supply of neces- 

wey ings Account sities, get rid of waste, and bring the nation 
Here back to a universally prosperous condition 

again, but all of it can be reduced to this old 
Interest and > nee 
€ompound In- 
terest Added | Work, | 
April Ist and | wget more eos | 





wealth, and 


October Ist 
Central Savings 
Bank 


of Baltimore” 


Save, 


to build up a reserve 
fund for yourself and 
fog your community to 
use to further legitimate 
\ industry. 





N a local 

theater pro- 
gram, the First 
National Bank 
of GrandRapids, 
Wisconsin, used 
the appropriate 
heading, “Act Fig. 3. Reminiscent cf the Briggs cartoon 
Now” and the rest of the advertisement was, ‘Don't 
let the curtain drop on your good resolution to start 
a savings account at the First National Bank.” 


fee is a very clever little advertisement of the 
Colonial Trust Company entitled, ‘“Homely Reme- 
dies for Economic Ills’ (Fig 3). The figures of the two 
Colonial soldiers seem to fit in very well with the 
middle display words, ‘‘Work and Save.” They are 
somewhat reminiscent of the Briggs cartoon repre- 
senting the well-known brothers, ‘“Trade”’ and ‘‘Mark,”’ 
of cough drop 


A savings account 
will help you to 
build up the re- 
eorve you need. 








THe CorontaL TRvsT ComPaNy 


317 Fourth Avenue 318 Diamond Stree: 
PITTSBURGH 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Resources Over $20,000,000 














fame, who co-op- MACHINERY 
erate with Vas- FOR MANY 
sar College to MARKETS 


ma k e€ Pou gh a MERICA’S rails girdle the earth, her 
keepsie famous ; locomotives move traffic in many lands. 


From Argentine to Oceania, commerce is 











\ borne on American motor trucks. Women 

rT F \ ( j " in India sit before American sewing machines 
N the day me, and in the Orient they fashion 
\ ‘ cS fabrics on textile machines made 


that the 
doors of the 
Peoples Bank 
of Portland, 
Oregon, were 
opened, the bank 
published in the 
newspapers a 
cordial adver- 
tisement reading 
as follows: 
“Friendly 
Service’ is yours 
to command. 


At 10 A. M. 


here. Throughout Europe and 
Asia — throughout the world — 
our machin ry, from typewriters 
to harvesting ma- 
chines. is used to 
answer the call of 
progress and the 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 











Fig. 4. The ship illustration is popular 




















MONEY FOR TRAVELERS 


RAVEL in early days was difficult and 

dangerous because of financial uncertainties 
and responsibilities. 

Today the Letters of Credit and Travelers 

Cheques issued by this company and payable 

in all parts of the world relieve the traveler of 

these cares. 

The company will also be glad to assist in 

obtaining passports. 





Philadelphia Trust Company 


415 Chestnut Street Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Northoast Corner 











today the doors 
will open and 
we will be 
present to show 
you through the 
new banking 
rooms and ex- 
plain just what 
‘Friendly Serv- 
ice’ means. 
“Take a mo- 
ment when pass- 
ing and step in, 
and when you 
know us better, 
let us go into the 
matter of bank- 
ing service, and 


talk over your individual financial matters. 
‘There are many ways wherein wemay be of valuable 
service to you, over and beyond that of merely providing 
asafedepositary for yourchecking and savings accounts. 
For onething, we have seasoned, experienced bankerson 
our'staff with whom you are invited to counsel. Meet 
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When the Ship Came In 
N Colonial days the arrival of a ship art 
an American port was a great event. Ic 
meant news from overseas, and, more mmpor- 
tant, needed supphes of woolens, linens, shoes, 
and implements, in payment for which the 
settlers offered furs, tobacco, or other products 
of the new country 
For the most part trading was mere barter, 
goods being exchanged directly for goods 
; Certain commodities, even, were designated as 
' legal tender 
j Modern banking has eliminated these slow 
and uncertain methods. Through its organiza- 
; tion of offices and correspondents in this 
country and abroad, the GUARANTY TRUST- 
COMPANY offers every facility for the direct, 
safe, and prompt handling of commercial 
transactions, and for financing domestic and 
| international business 
| 
| A complete list of booklets descriptive of our 
serevues GUL O sent on reg ¢. 
Guaranty Trust Company 
fN Z 
of New York 
New York Londoa Liverpool Pars Havre Brussels 
Capital and Surplus - - - $50,000,000 
| Resources more than - - - #800,000,000 















Fig. 6. Foreign trade—long ago and today 


them.” 


T the pres- 
ent time 
there are quite 
anumber of ship 
illustrations to 
be found in bank 
advertising, 
especially those 
dealing with for- 
eign trade. 
Those of the 
Guaranty Trust 
and Philadel- 
phia Trust Com- 
pany and the 
National Park 
Bank (Figs. 4, 5 
and 6) are 
typical. 


HE Royal 

Bank of Can- 
ada fittingly 
commemorated 
its fifteenth an- 
niversary by 
issuing a hand- 
somely bound 
book of 154 
pages, illus- 
trated withsepia 
half-tones. 

















F. W. Shideler 
& Company 


Investment 
Securities 


es 


We specialize in the securities of 
established Indiana corporations. 


OurService Department is available 
to the company seeking legitimate 
capital by affording proper legal, 
engineering, accounting and finan- 
cial advice. 


To the investor this department 
offers the benefit of its statistical files 
and the benefit of its investigations. 





Our Sales Department offers sound 
investments, tax exempt in Indiana. 





F. W. SHIDELER & COMPANY ~_ | 


115 North Pennsylvania Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


Private Exchange—-Main 6640 
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“WHEN YOU PURCHASE | 


POSTING MACHINE EQUIPMENT 











7 ee You would like | Therefore. 
|—to have a binder which the 
provides plenty of room to 
insert or remove the sheets. Faultless 
|  —to have the sheets remain Turning 
{i / where you can place them 
without sliding or “crawl- | Post 
ing.” 
im | Ledger 
~ |—to be able, when through | s 
Ras posting, to close your 1S 
binder, remove the stands, 
| and use it for reference the 
like any other binder. . 
| Device 
—to be sure sheets will stay | 
in correct position and You 


alignment, and that they 
may be instantly removed | Would 
when desired. Oval turning , 

post takes care of this. Like 





Ask your dealer or write 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF COMPANY 


342-346 Broadway Ask for circular T. P. B. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Get Boxes While You Can Rent Them 


The possibilities for profit in safe deposit banking were 


MTTPTTITTTTTT TTT 


never so great as they are today with millions of people 
buying securities. In “cashing in” on the demand for 
Safe Deposit Boxes you will find our guarantee to ship 


“Security” Safe Deposit Box Stock Units in 30 days 
offers the means to meet every emergency for such 
equipment. 

This guarantee and lowest cost per box--both the logical 
result of quantity output--contribute to the quick returns 
that you anticipate in this branch of banking. 

The Barshal representative in your district will show 
aay samples of these doors and explain how Barshal Serv- 

e helps to rent more boxes. 





The Barshal Line includes Built-to-Order 
Metal Furniture, Steel Filing Equipment, 
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Earning the Coin of Good Will 


(Continued from page 7) 
capitalizes the occasion. While he is getting funds 
for a worthy cause he can get deposits for his bank. 
He can divert the stream of good will his way if he will. 

Witness the following: Our county hospital had a 
campaign for funds. Each community was asked to 
contribute its quota. Worn out by many such cam- 
paigns, the war horses of the big fight were tired out 
and refused to serve. It wasputuptous. It meant 
ten days of strenuous work, at a most inopportune 
time. It meant selection of canvassers, supervision 
of the work, and collection of pledges and subscrip- 
tions—an uninviting task. We did our bit willingly 
and had a good time doing it. But when it was all 
over and the treasurer said, “You have helped us 
wonderfully by your willingness; put this toour credit,” 
as he handed a check for ten thousand, our reward 
was both sentimental and substantial. 

The department of mercy was cashing in. 

Our business men’s association was run down at 
the heels. They were meeting in the back room of a 
furniture store and sitting on boxes and bedsteads. 
They spent their time quarreling over poor results 
in advertising and taking it out on the newspapers, 
whacking their competitors over the knuckles and 
generally wasting their time on little things. The 
membership had dwindled to five and they were 
about to disband. They needed a leader and some 
new ideas. They needed “pep.” Therefore we got 
into the game and showed them how to play for 
bigger things for the town and for themselves. We 
tendered our directors’ room for their meetings and 
gave them a new environment. We got up a home 
improvement contest and solicited sixty substantial 
prizes. We spent some of our money and a lot of our 
time to put it over; and as this is being written there 
stands in the lobby of our bank as handsome a col- 
lection of vegetables as one could wish for, raised by 
the boys, and a splendid collection of fruits put up by 
the women. On my desk are the rating cards in the 
“best kept lawn contest.” On Christmas night we 
made the awards at a community dance at the 
club. Somehow, the townsfolk give the bank all the 
credit for this achievement, and that is our reward. 

In two neighboring towns they proposed new banks— 
competitors forour business. We havemany substantial 
depositors in those towns. Should we fight them, or 
should weco-operate? Would it be wiser to help them get 
their charters or play petty politics and prevent? We 
concluded that the banks were bound to come, so why 
fight against the inevitable? If we fought, they would 
fight back. If we were helpful and broadminded, 
they could not be otherwise. Therefore, we attended 
their organization meetings. We passed on their by- 
laws, helped select the cashiers, and suggested proper 
bookkeeping methods and equipment. The result? 
They made our bank their depository, and we have a 
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hundred thousand of their money! And more, we 
have their respect and good will; and they have ours in 
return. Weboth have gained by being fair. 

Our town sent about three hundred boys into the 
Service. All but thirteen came back. The town was 
slow in saying its welcome, and we and the business 
men took it up. We had a movie benefit to raise the 
money. The bank's mailing list was used to sell the 
tickets. Returns were made at the bank. The 
memorial medals were paid for at the bank by popular 
subscription. Early in October we gave the three 
hundred a dinner, a cabaret, a testimonial and a dance, 
and somehow the bank is the power behind the throne. 

In our bank, people come in without knocking and 
go out the same way. We like to take a grouch and 
turn it into a smile. We like to take an enemy and 
turn him into a friend. We like to help in little things. 
A stranger dropped in one day and asked for a good 
garage. His car was in trouble. The department of 
mercy dropped its work, took him down to a good 
mechanic (our customer) and left him to his tender 
mercies. Two results: The repair man got a hundred 
dollar job and we got a two thousand dollar balance. 

We believe in doing things without getting paid, 
except in the coin of good will. Does a customer want 
a bond? We will buy it without commission, or even 
the telephone charge. Does the Ladies’ Aid Society 
want a mimeograph letter? Our secretary will run it 


off. Does the Baptist Church run a fair? We will 
take the back page of the program. 
Ours is a bank of big ideas in a little town. It is not 


an iceberg, but an incubator. And every single idea, 
every single effort centers around the big idea, that 
only as we serve can we grow, and the more we serve 
the faster will we grow. Our bank believes in 
banking by the Golden Rule and finds it good. 





Thrift in the Mecca of Spenders 


(Continued from page 13) 
opportunity halfway.’ And: “The ones you hold 
most dear are not being properly protected unless 
you are saving part of your income. Openan account 
and start saving today.” 

One poster carries a special appeal to the Great 
White Way “crowd.” It carries a drawing of a typical 
wizened old miser caught in the act of counting with 
trembling fingers his musty old coins. The text is 
characteristic: “Don't be a miser. But at the same 
time don't be a spendthrift. Strike a happy medium. 
Start a bank account today.” 

The poster is set in a handsome art metal bronze 
finished display case of Roman architectural design. 
Four 25-watt lamps furnish the lighting effects. In 
other words, the posters work for the bank twenty-four 
hours a day. The posters are hand-painted in colors. 
The display case is equipped with an electric lighting 


device that sheds a flow of light over the face of the 
poster. 
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February 19, 
1920. 


Addressograph Co., 
901 ¥. Ven Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:- 


Population of Northboro only 250, yet we have built 
up a profitable banking business in our town. 

Your little hand Addressograph enables us to quickly 
send our messages of thrift to those in the 
rich farming community surrounding us. 

In addition we use the Addressograph for headi: up 
our its amd other record keeping forme 


statemen 
ell with a big saving in time and positive 
accuracy. 


While we have many machines for the curteilment of 
labor in our small bank, in justice to your 

company I wish to state unreservedly that none 

of these various concerns match your service. 


This is not flattery, but the truth. 


Yours truly, 


Frenk T. Kye, 
ASHIER. 














Addressograph Helps Build Deposits 
—Cuts Record-Keeping Expense! 


MALL or large, your bank can profit 

with the Addressograph. Addresses 
your messages of thrift—fills in names, 
addresses, salutations and dates on letters to prospec- 
tive depositors. Heads and dates statements, daily 
advices, interest notices, debit slips, etc. Lists names 
in columns on ledger sheets—ALL 15 TIMES FASTER 
THAN PEN OR TYPEWRITER —and without errors! 
Prints thru ribbon—exact typewriter style—from indestructible 
metal plates made in your office or at Service Station near you. 
Hand, foot lever, or motor Addressographs for every list. 
Have salesman call and demonstrate 1920 ‘‘typewriter size’’ 


Addressograph at your desk. No obligation. 
745 Broadway 


THaoe mann 
NEW YORK 





908 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO 
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PHILADELPHIA 


OR more than a century this bank 
has been engaged in spreading the 
products of Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania to all parts of the world 
and in bringing back materials for 


domestic use. 


HIS bank has long associated itself with merchant, manu- 
facturer and shipper, studied their specific requirements, 
become familiar with their various problems and developed 
its organization along lines which would protect their interests, 
expedite their banking transactions and promote steady and 
healthy expansion. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Bankers! 


An Error Due to Copying is Impos- 
sible When this System of Note 
Registration is Used. 

It is the System of Absolute Accuracy—and it permits 


a saving of three-fifths of the time consumed by Multiple 
Entry Systems. 


The One Operation 
Note Register 








is exactly what its name implies. One typewritten 
operation produces the permanent Register, the Tickler, 
the Notice, and the Maker’s and Endorser’s Liability 
Records. 
The installation of this system will show an immediate 
saving to any institution—a saving in the time now con- 
sumed in Making, Filing, Handling, and accomplishing 
Collection on all Notes and Loans. 


We will send our Booklet Free to any bank or 
banker interested. Write for it Today. 


The Union Savings Systems Co. 
“*Good Things for Banks’” LANCASTER, PENNA. 


Canadian Distributors: Business Systems, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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A Stitch in Time for the Banker 


(Continued from page 9) 
peaks, miles of lake or seashore of your own state did 
you ever explore? How many spots of historical in- 
terest, like a Custer battlefield in Montana, a Ticon- 
deroga in New York? 

Let us, for instance, since fewer of us live on the 
sea coast, step down to a bit of land which first saw the 
Pilgrim fathers—the great arm of land known as 
Cape Cod. With gun in the aut-imn or camera in the 
summer months there is here a new world opened to 
most of us. Needless to say, the beach will claim us 
first for there is something about that cool, velvety 
feeling the salt air brings to the cheek that is as 
clinging as the faint salty taste which comes to the lips 
when the wind is from the open sea. Both the wind 
and the sun steadily shade the cheeks to the deeper 
tans of mahogany, and—well, there are all those queer 
things on the beach: dangerous looking horseshoe 
crabs and the smaller toe-biters which become 
commonplace and harmless. There, too, is the hunt 
for a star fish the like of which we used to wonder over 
in the marine views in the old geography. Perhaps 
the herring are running, and if they are, a fast camera 
will keep you interested for full afternoons. Find 
some lonely herring fisherman squatting beside a fresh 
water creek slipping intothesea. “Here theycome!” 
he yells as you hurriedly arrange the flappers on the 
camera. Sure enough, there where the green surf 
curls for the white sand there are flashes of pure silver. 
The herring fisherman makes ready his massive tennis 
racquet of a net. Seeking fresh water to spawn, the 
herring dash into the creek mouth from the surf and 
the fisherman unblushingly bails them out in threes 
and fours, throwing them in silvery flashes over his 
back to hop about on the sand. Steadily the focal 
plane clicks and buzzes, hoping to catch the flashing 
fish in mid-air. 

Yonder in the hedgerows starred white by beech 
plum and red by Japanese quince the bob-white quail 
call softly for you to come and see the level cranberry 
bogs, to dig sassafras and pluck holly leaves heretofore 
only seen on Christmas evenings. 

Well, did you ever sit on a sandy bar and see the 
full moon rise up over Spain? I did, and the memory 
of her silver path and the muffled boom of the summer 
surf is as quieting to the nerves as the silent hand of 
adrug. Never are the last steps of day taken with 
more majesty than from the glowing sands of the 
beach where over the nearby green and white of the 
surf some far schooner lays the witchery of its bared 
spars across the rosy depths of distant sea and sky. 

At the risk of arousing a good cashier's ire by an 
endless chain of social calls, I urge and advise every 
banker who seeks the Cape and Falmouth, the ancient 
town of sea captains, to call on Mr. G. E. Dean, the 
cashier of the local bank. Perhaps some of you have 
suspected in your rambles that you have run across a 
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personality both socially and bankingly perfect, but 
you haven't—not till you sit by Mr. Dean's fireplace 
back of the banking rooms, the one with the little oil 
painting of a ship under full sail just over the fire- 
place. I sat there so often and so long I'm still 
ashamed of it, but we were talking loud and long on 
the last night and the hour hand was reaching for 
twelve. 

But here in a vacation land thickiy dotted with 
summer cottages, costing from $50,000 to $100,000 
from every state in the Union as the clearings of the 
Falmouth National will attest, is a pretty piece of 
history, if not romance in banking. August 6 this 
year marks the 99th birthday of the opening of the 
doors of the Falmouth National. When the present 
cashier, Mr. Dean, came there thirty-one years ago he 
had five sea captains and a lawyer for a board of 
directors. Four of the captains were whalers, the 
other a merchantman, and you may be sure lines in 
those days were very finely drawn among sea captains; 
socially the merchantman and the lawyer had lots of 
time on their hands. 

Not to tell a fish story of the Cape would be a pity, 
and here is one from the homelike interior of the 
directors’ room of the Falmouth National. 

It must be remembered Falmouth, in the old days, 
was famous for its sea captains. Although they took 
their ships out of New Bedford, a packet line always 
brought them from that port over to Falmouth the 
moment they made shore from a trip. And so 
Captain Lawrence showed up one day in the years 
gone by with the news of his doings on his recent 
voyage. 

On reaching the whaling grounds or waters, ill luck 
lay hold on the Captain; whales were found, to be sure, 
but every one was lost till the voyage tookon the lemon 
hue of failure. In despair the Captain hailed the crew 
about the main mast and made each one pray for a 
blind whale. 

Two days went by without answer. 

Thinking the prayers were pigeonholed, the 
Captain suddenly appeared on deck and yelled wildly 
for the mate. 

Take this telescope up aloft and lash it to the top 
of the main mast,”’ was the order. 

The mate went up the rigging like a scalded monkey. 

“Throw off the hesciee.” howted the Captain, “I 
want the Lord to look down into this blubber hole.” 

In forty-eight hours a whale was sighted and taken— 
it was a blind whale. 

And this is a true story. 
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N effective series of safe deposit folders was used 

by the Tradesmens National Bank, Philadelphia. 

The titles of four of them are as follows: “Security,” 

*‘Where Are Your Valuables?”’, ““The Silent Hours”’, 
and “Your Silverware’. 








CGOMPLETE 


Use This Machine and 





Watch Your Footings INCREASE 


[XC REASE your deposits. Keep in 

touch with your customers. Reach 
out after new business—with clean-cut, 
strong, direct advertising. You can do 
it now at a fraction of the cost of printing. 
You can duplicate form letters, bulletins 
and forms—typewritten, hand-written, 
and illustrated withoutsettingtype, with- 
out OT almost without cost, with a 


OSFPEED 


oro. DUPLICATOR 


Used by growing banks everywhere. Anyone 
can operate it. 50to 75 copies a minute and at 
a cost of 20c per thousand. 


We have many samples of bank letters and adver- 
tising matter—successful ideas that other banks are 
using with profit. Write for copies of them. 


FREE TRIAL 


The Rotospeed with , will be 
sent to you on Free on Use it. Try it out. 
Compare it with any other duplicator at any 
price. It will save its cost before you have 

to decide whether to keep it or not. 





The Rotospeed Co. 

323 E. Third St. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Send at once, with- 


Mail the coupon for booklet out obligation to us, 


and — of this unusual booklet, samples of 
Free Trial Offer. bank advertising and 
THE ROTOSPEED details of Rotospeed 


COMPANY Free Trial Offer. 
323 
E. THIRD ST. Name. 





DAYTON, OHIO 
Address 
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is a Builder of Credit 


| alae transactions are based on credit. 


If everyone 


were to insist on actual cash, there wouldn’t be enough money 
in the country to meet the needs of a single business day. 


The credit your bank extends its customers is the life blood of 
your business community. Without it, factories would have 
to shut down, stores go to the wall and commercial activity cease. 


This credit is founded on knowledge of your cus- 
tomers’ affairs. ‘The man who knows the facts about 
his business and can lay them before you promptly 
and clearly is pretty apt to get more money and get it 
quicker than the merchant who shows that he doesn’t 
know much more about his business and financial 
responsibility than you do. 


The Cleveland Trust Company has undertaken in 
its local newspaper advertising to impress business 
men with this fact. This banking institution empha- 
sizes the intimate knowledge on which credit is found- 
ed, the close relationship that is necessary between 
banker and customer, and prompt, intelligent action 
on requests for funds. 


Intimate Knowledge 


Your problem, as a banker, is to get your customers 
to know their exact financial status so that they can 
give you this intimate knowledge. 


Users of Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines have that knowledge. In commercial offices, 
as in banks, Burroughs machines keep accounts posted 
up to date, they always show the balance owed or 
owing on every account, they enable business men in 
all lines to have their books balanced to the penny 
every day. Such men make desirable customers for a 
bank because they can tell at any time the total out- 


standing on their books, how much they owe and when 
it is due, purchases and sales to date, and total assets 
and liabilities. 


Close Relationship 


The speed and automatic accuracy of Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machines keep their owners in closest 
relationship not simply with their bankers, but with 
their creditors, salesmen, factories and customers. 
On the other hand, a man who has no such prompt, 
accurate figures at hand would hardly know his busi- 
ness if he met it on the street some morning, or if his 
creditors should call to look at his books. 


Prompt Action 


You cannot give prompt and intelligent attention to 
requests for loans unless the customer provides clear, 
definite information. This he can not do if his records 
are behind, if his books are out of balance, if they are 
inadequate. With Burroughs Bookkeeping methods 
he could not only provide the information promptly, 
but he could expect prompt action on your part. 


You will do your customers a favor if you bring to 
their attention the possibilities of improving their 
credit standing through better bookkeeping. Better 
records mean safer credit, healthier business, a pros- 
perous community. 


There is a Burroughs Adding, Bookkeeping cr Calculating Machine for every business 


need as well as every bank figure job. 


Burroughs representatives stand ready to render the 


same service to your customers that they afford you in handling their accounts. If you are 
connected with some commercial enterprise where you would like to see machine bookkeeping 
methods adopted, or if you know of a business man who needs help with his records, a 
Burroughs man wi!l gladly see if he can be of service. 
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Awnings and Window 
Shades Eliminated 


Western Venetian Blinds will 
more satisfactorily perform all 
the functions of awnings and 
window shades, and serve you 
in many other ways as well. 


Send us the sizes of your 

windows and let us quote 

you prices and send you our 
new illustrated catalog. 
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Instantly adjust- 

able to any position 

—View excluded 
from street when desired 


They may be 

raised to the 

top of win- 
dow when not in use 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
FORM 4070-50M-7-20-ADV- (a 2525) 
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Six reasons why this bank 
prefers the L. B. Card ledger— 


The National Bank of Baltimore did not install the L. B. Card ledger without 
due consideration and intelligent investigation. As a matter of fact, this par- 
ticular kind of ledger was installed only after it had been tried out in actual 
competition with other systems. 


Following are six reasons why this bankis glad it decided on the L. B. Card ledger:- 


Speed of operation. Trays make the ledgers safer than the lock 
The sheets are much cleaner and neater be- binders which were easily upset, throwing 

cause of method of handling. They do not the sheets on the floor. 

tear or become ragged. The use of special name guides speeds up 
Rounded corners make the sheets run reference 3)%. 

through the machine very much better. Clerks are better satisfied than formerly. 


We shall be glad to give you further details of this installation on request. It 
is just another instance of the manner in which the L. B. Card ledger literally 
sells itself when permitted to demonstrate its advantages by actually doing the 
work in competition with other methods. 


Write for sample cards and literature 


Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 


Albany, 51 State street Detroit, 68 Washington blvd. Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. F. W. We — 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor stree Fall River. 29 Bediord street Providence. 79 Westminster street BiB Dad hha ee 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Hartford, 78 Pearl street Ricnmond, 1223-24 Mutual bidg. San age isco, 539 Market street 
Birmingham, 2205-6 Jefferson County Houston. 708 Main street St. Louis, 513-515 Arcade bldg. Seattle, 108 Cherry street 
Bank blag Indianapolis, 212 Mercnants Bank bldg. St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade Mc agri 7 1444 San Pablo avenue 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Kansas City, 215 Ozark blag Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. McKee & ne ohalgar “ific Electri 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pez et Milwaukee, 620 Casweil biock Soringtield, Mass., Whitney bldc. sr Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Cleveland, 242 Superior arcade Minneapoiis. 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse. 401-407 Gurney bidg Pp k “B 
Columbus, 20 South Third street New Orleans. 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg Mani ops) Michi ‘stroct 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. Newark. N. J., 31 Clinton street Washington, 743 15th street. N. W C.G oe lela street 
3 Moines, 202 Hubbell bidg >‘ttsb 1, 637-629 Oliver bidg. Worcester, 716 State Mutuai bidg. Bi Sg arity 
Des Moine Hubb ig Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bidg Worcester, 716 State Mutual bid Salt Lake City, 100 Atlas bidc. 
FOREIGN OFFICE Londor Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Glasgow Paris 
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i | Baker-Vawter bank 
signature cards are 
of unusual quality. 


sa. 











Canadian Distributors: 











“How’s Business ? 


OUR files contain the answer; 

if you keep careful records. 
Cards and folders make record keep- 
ing easy. That’s what files are for; 
with good guides to lead you to the 
thing you are looking for. 


Baker-Vawter cards last; and the 
guides are for long service. And we 
make it our business to produce and 
have cards, guides, folders for every 
business need, of every business. 


We know the best office practice; 
we help create it. Wecan help you. 
Catalog of filing supplies sent on 
request. 


To facilitate deliveries 
we maintain production 
at these points : 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Franasco, Cal. 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


| Baker-VawTer ComMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Brampton, Ontario 
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